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) INTERNATIONAL FLOURS 


PROVED IN BAKE SHOP 
EMERGENCY 


I DIDN’T believe a flour could stand so much 
abuse and still produce such a satisfactory loaf of 
bread’’, a baker recently told us. In spite of an oven 
burner breakdown* that delayed the doughs 9! hours, 
they made up into loaves that baked out perfectly. 

Whether it’s a case of emergency or the smooth 
routine production of finest breads, you’ll find that 
INTERNATIONAL FLOURS will prove themselves 
equal to all your shop requirements. Doughs made with 
INTERNATIONAL FLOURS have plenty of leeway 

. in gluten quality and fermentation stability. There’s 
- an INTERNATIONAL FLOUR milled to fit your 


baking needs. Ask your nearest International represen- 


| \ tative to tell you all about them. *Original report on file 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BS 


ue INTERNATIONAL 7c FLOURS 
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ead these brands from ten feet away 


Place this advertisement ten feet away and look at the brands on 
the two flour bags. Notice how much easier it is to identify the 
larger brand. This is comparable to what takes place when a shop- 
per looks at flour in a retail store. Isn’t it important your brand 


be large enough to be identified from any distance in the store? 
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HONEY BEE 
NATIONAL 
WHITE SWAN 


> 


These flours are milled chiefly from the 
strong wheats produced from the na- 
tion's newest wheat lands,—western 
Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle. 
These also are high plains areas where 
hard bread wheats attain their maximum 
of flour making and baking character- 
istics. Your first experience with any 
one of these great “Alva Flours’ will 
impress you with the sound truth of 


these statememts. 


SS 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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From farm... 
to mill... 
fo you... 

the Bakers of America 


From the farm to your ovens, the choice 
wheat and flour of this high altitude 
wheat empire moves directly to you. 


Most of the fine milling wheat ground in 
our modern flour mills passes through no 
hands but ours from wheat farmer to you. 


More than 200 of our company-owned 
buying stations are located at strategic 
wheat centers throughout the high plains 
and mountain valley regions—at the very 
gates of tens of thousands of wheat farms. 


From this “first call” position in the high 
altitude wheat empire, we proudly serve 
the Bakers of America. . We look for- 
ward to the privilege of adding your 
name to our ever growing roll-call of 


distinguished customers. 


















High Quality Bakery Flours 
from the High Altitude West 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
IDAHO WHEAT CAKE FLOURS 
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27 miLLs IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Bakers if America for wn58 Yeats 


iy, & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: L-eave2,, COLORADO 













ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM | 
TO BUILDA : 


HEALTHIER, STRONGER |= 


AMERICA - 
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HERE 


FOUND MARCHING UP FRONT WITH THE BAND 
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ARE FLOURS THAT ALWAYS WILL BE 


Year after year, for more than thirty years, one or 
another of these “I-H’’ flours has gone regularly to 
the same customers. Year after year many of them 
never give a thought to selling any other flour. 


They just go on selling them,—to bakers and to 
family trade customers,—knowing that once sold 
they stay sold. 


For these flours never turn the merchant down. 
Whatever assurance he gives, the quality is there 


to back it up. One of these “I-H Milled’ flours 
will fit into your distribution set-up. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 














The real value of a flour is 
not in the price the miller 
asks but in its usefulness 
to you in making a profit 
out of your business. 


On this basis we invite 
your interest in these fine, 
full value flours. 


No flours are more pains- 
takingly milled. 








THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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Material Upon Which This Article Is Based Originated With 
the United States Office of Civilian Defense. References 
for Further Reading Are Presented in a Footnote. 


HE milling industry of the United 
States is dotted across the nation 
from the ocean that joins us with 
Europe to that which rolls on the exotic 
—and in some instances hostile—shores 
of the Far East. 
in comparatively 
and in large industrial centers. 


It is represented both 
isolated communities 

Many mills seem far, now, from the 
reach of enemy aircraft. Others are 
definitely within the danger zones. Prob- 
ably the great majority will in the near 
future find it necessary to follow black- 
out and other precautions, in varying 
degrees. Some mills have already gone 
far in preparation against attack by air. 

During the past few years the world 
has learned much about modern high ex- 
plosive bombs and their effect upon nor- 
mal structures. Greatest damage from 
a bomb is a direct hit—and there’s little 
that can ordinarily be done to minimize 
the destruction in the immediate vicinity 
of a bomb’s destination. But direct hits 
on large plants—at least on those prop- 
erly blacked out—are, by that much cred- 
ited and blamed law of averages, lower 
than one might expect. A_ blackout, 
then, while serving to screen both special 
and general targets, must also provide 
against the “extra-curricular” effects of 
bombs. 

The number of direct hits scored on 
the flour mills of England has not been 
made public. 
course. 


Some have been hit, of 


A British milling engineer who visited 
this country last year tells a story which 
indicates just what direct contact be- 
tween bomb and mill can mean. A miller 
Was talking to a machinery man of his 
acquaintance: 

“Jim,” he remarked, “remember how 
you were always wanting to try placing 
all the machinery on one floor?” 

“Why, yes—” 

“Come on over. It’s on one floor now 
—what’s left of it!” 

Regardless of the amount of destruc- 
tion that may have been suffered by 
direct hits on British plants, it is cer- 
tain that many more mills in England 


@ By 
Richard E. Miller 


Assistant Technical Editor of 
THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


have been damaged in varying degrees 
of seriousness by bombs which did not 
strike them directly. This is discussed 
in the following editorial, reprinted in 
part from a recent issue of the British 
flour milling journal, Milling: 

“The supposition ‘if? has loomed large 
in the English language since the era 
of enemy raids. A few days ago, we 
noticed bricklayers at work blocking up 


premises. ‘If’ those windows had been 
blocked up in the first place, that would 
have been one fire the less with which to 
cope. A miller who was with us at the 
time recalled that ’if’ so-and-so had been 
done at a certain mill, which was burned 
to the ground while the men stood help- 
lessly by, unable to tackle the fire, a 
large part of that damage could have 
been averted. 
be applied to numerous other cases. Yet 
in the case of flour mills, tens of thou- 
sands of pounds sterling have been spent 
for protective measures, not 
without avail . . but some have paid 
the penalty of lack of foresight. 

“It is only the most modern of these 
buildings that have been built to with- 
stand the shock and strain of blasts 


The same remark could 


always 





the windows of a mhodern two-million 
sterling building that had been gutted 
by fire. The blast of a high explosive 
bomb had blown in the windows and 


flying, burning debris from a building 
on the opposite side of the road had 
been taken by the breeze through the 
open windows into the interior of the 


from high explosive bombs. 
ity of mills were built without imagina- 


The major- 


tion for the future. These can, however, 
be strengthened, and some of them are 
still in need of this attention. There 
should have been a plan of protection 
before the war, but we have to think 
less of this than of the present and the 






Emblem of the 
Office of Civilian Defense 


WwW 


future. The blocking of the windows 
of a mill, for instance, may be an ex- 
pensive job, it may cause the interior 
of the mill to look like a tomb, but these 
are small inconveniences compared with 
the safety of the mills, and in any case 
the large part of the work at a larger 
mill is already done in artificial illumina- 
tion. No step should be neglected that 
will save the industrial buildings of the 
nation from the destructive 
and attention of the enemy. 
no help in that respect.” 

The British editorial writer then 
speaks of mill construction in the future. 
But here, as in England, the present is 
of more immediate interest. What can 
be, and what should be, done to protect 
the mill employees and milling properties 
is of high importance. 


intentions 
ar is of 


A blackout comes under the heading 
of “passive defense,” according to a defi- 
nition in a booklet on the subject pre- 
pared by the Department of War and 
issued by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
It is passive, however, only in the sense 
that it provides no direct means of fight- 
ing back against the bombers. And there 
is far more to it than a mere obliteration 
of light that might be seen from the sky. 
In the darkness there is intense activity. 

Specifically considering milling, this ac- 
tivity will, depending upon the size of 
the plant, be under the guidance of a 
compact and efficient organization made 
up from the plant personnel. Since the 
blackout comes first, however, general 
recommendations from the OCD concern- 
ing means of effecting this state will be 
considered first. 

Blackouts are effective only when they 
deprive enemy airmen of all possible ref- 
erence points which might aid them in 
making attacks. This is particularly 
applicable to flour mills and grain eleva- 
tors which are, on the whole, easily dis- 
tinguished landmarks. Even though mills 
might not be the direct goal of bombers, 
they are logical focal points in the topog- 
raphy of the area in which they are sit- 
uated. 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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CABLE ADDRESS "‘CONFLOMILS” 


KANSAS BEST 
FLOUR 






WICHITA 


OF 
KANSAS 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONES 
221, 223, 224, 225 


KANSAS 





GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 




















GOLDEN 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING CO. 


General Offices 


Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


Kansas City 
Missouri 





LOAF FLOUR 








A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 





FLOUR routed via the 


ond Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co. 
FEED 


goes forward to destination promptly 
V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 


709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Tl. 


ERNEST IRBER, N. W. Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


2x4 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS winnesor, 




















Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


g e p, | with Vitamins 
and lron 





Minnesota Girt Frour 


. . . . long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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SUPPLIES OF TEXTILE BAGS FOR FLOUR 
AND FEED BELIEVED ADEQUATE 


Inventories Cannot Be Accumulated, But Bag Manufacturers Say 
That Such Essential Industries Can Get 
Bags as Needed 


Cuicaco, Inu.—While inventories can- 
not be accumulated, there is every indi- 
cation at present that no manufacturer 
of flour or feed will be prevented from 
obtaining sufficient textile bags to supply 
his real needs. That is the opinion of 
bag manufacturers interviewed this week. 

Discussing the effects of the recent 
government order to conserve burlap, bag 
men point out that free movement and 
uninterrupted supply of farm products 
and food is vital both to fighting forces 
and civilian population. An unbroken 
chain of production, handling and trans- 
portation is necessary to this movement 
and supply. Textile bags provide one 
of that chain’s most essential links, which 
must not be broken, even temporarily, 
by inept handling or imposition of im- 
practical ideas. 

Only one thing could stand in the way 
of maintaining this link ‘intact. That is 
the failure of the textile bag industry to 
obtain sufficient supplies of its two basic 
raw materials, cotton cloth and burlap. 

Both of these materials are available 
in more than ample quantities at primary 
sources, bag manufacturers declare, and 
substitutes are unnecessary. Failure by 
the authorities to prevent diversion to 
less essential purposes of these two basic 
materials to the extent that such diver- 
sion breaks the link would be inexcusable, 
it is pointed out. 

If the plan for substituting cotton 
for the burlap taken by the government 
is worked out, bag men do not believe 
there is any basis for fear on the part 
of users of bags for agricultural or food 
products that they will not be able to get 
supplies of textile bags when, and in the 
quantities, needed. 

Authorities at Washington are defi- 
nitely conscious of the urgent necessity 
of preventing a break in the chain, textile 
bag firms say. 

All stocks of burlap on hand in the 
United States as of Dec. 22, 1941, and one 
third of all future importations of burlap 
have been allocated to agricultural bags. 
All other civilian uses for burlap have 
been definitely shut off. 

Steps have already been taken by the 
authorities in Washington (and bag firms 
have assurance that whatever further 
steps necessary will be taken) to insure 
such supplies of cotton cloth being made 
available to the textile bag industry as 
are necessary, even if supplies of burlap 
should be entirely shut off. 

However, accumulations for future use 
will not be provided for, so it is unlikely 
that bag manufacturers will be able to 
commit themselves contractually to cover 
their customers’ requirements into far 
forward positions, as long as the war 
lasts. 

While nothing, of course, can be guar- 
anteed, the textile bag industry has taken 
care of its customers’ current require- 
ments so far and expects to continue 
to do so. 

In explaining the effects of the recent 
burlap order, Bagology, a publication of 
the Chase Bag Co., will say: 

“On Dec. 22 an order designed by OPM 
(M-47) and signed by Donald Nelson 





became effective. The purpose of the 
order was to conserve burlap, first, for 
government sand bags and other defense 
needs, and second, to make available that 
burlap not needed for defense, to users 
of agricultural and chemical bags, burlap 
for other uses being prohibited. We do 
not believe anyone expected such a 
drastic curtailment order. However, aft- 
er the Dec. 7 Pearl Harbor incident and 
the seriousness of the emergency, this 
order was believed, by government offi- 
cials, to be the best and quickest way to 
get the much needed sand bags. 

“The order restricts the use of burlap 
(outside of government needs) to the 
manufacture of agricultural and chemical 
bags. It definitely describes the limits 
to which a bag manufacturer can go in 
supplying bags to a consumer, and places 
a definite limit on the number of bags 
a consumer can take delivery of from his 
combined sources of supply. Packers of 
agricultural products and chemicals are 
required to furnish the bag manufacturer 
with the following certificate with each 
order for bags: 

AFFIDAVIT 
To Be Furnished With All Orders for 
Agricultural Bags 


(No., size and quality burlap bags) 

“The undersigned hereby certifies that he 
needs these bags for packaging or to dis- 
tribute to persons packaging.........+++++. 
(here fill in products), that he intends to, 
and to the best of his knowledge will, 
within 30 days, use these bags for such pur- 
pose, or distribute to those so using, and 
that, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief the receipt of such bags will not give 
him more than a 30-day supply, including 
existing stocks of new and second-hand 
bags.’”’ 

“We further certify that the quantity re- 
quested is the lesser of the two quantities: 
i.e., the quantity we received delivery of in 
the corresponding month of the prior year 
(interpreted to mean from all sources), or 
an amount which will bring our current 
stocks up to a 30-day supply, based on our 
current rate of operations.”’ 


(Name of firm and title) 

“The order confines the purchase of 
bags by the consumer, during 1942, to the 
same source from which bags were pur- 
chased in 1941. It is conceivable that a 
consumer of light-weight burlaps (lighter 
than 10 oz.) may, during 1942, receive 
up to 75%, or more, of his 1941 receipts 
of bags. On the other hand, consumers 
of heavy-weight burlap (10 oz and heav- 
ier) may only get as little as 10%, or 
less, of the bags consumed in 1941. The 
reason for the different percentages is, 
of course, because the government, 
through the order, freezes two thirds 
of all burlap arrivals and, as far as pos- 
sible, takes their two thirds from the 10 
oz and heavier. The estimate of goods 
available for manufacture into agricul- 
tural bags for 1942 would be the bag 
manufacturer’s goods on hand on Jan. 1, 
1942, plus one third of his 1942 arrivals 
(which is assumed as the same as 1941). 
The number of bags that a bag manufac- 
turer can furnish a consumer will vary 
from his first and original figure, depend- 
ing on receipts from Calcutta, the num- 
ber of yards of goods released from 
government stock, and the amount of 
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* A FLOUR SALESMAN’S WRECK * 








A high powered automobile allows a flour salesman to cover a lot of ground 
and see a great many customers, but not if the salesman has such a wreck as 


is shown here. 


The car was being driven by Peter McCrary, of the Trenton 


(Ill.) Milling Co., between Statesboro and Savannah, Ga., on Nov. 17 when the 


accident occurred. 


Mr. McCrary spent nine subsequent weeks in hospitals in 


Statesboro and Nashville, Tenn., and, although recovering, is not yet able to 
resume his work. Reports of the accident did not indicate carelessness on Mr. 
McCrary’s part, but the incident well illustrates the dangers of the road. 





goods he is able to buy from stocks that 
were frozen and in the hands of people 
who, because of the provisions of the or- 
der, can no longer use burlap. Bags 
will be made available by bag manu- 
facturers to consumers who bought agri- 
cultural bags from them last year, re- 
gardless of whether the consumer has 
current contracts with the bag manu- 
facturer or not. Each should bear in 
mind they should look to their same 
sources of supply as they did in 1941. 

“An amendment to the order makes it 
possible for consumers of burlap, or bags 
with an A-1-J priority, or better, to get 
delivery from bag manufacturers and 
importers, which deliveries will be made 
from the government’s two thirds stock 
pile. 

“The prime purpose of conservation 
order M-47 is to see to it that burlap 
arrivals in the country are channeled to 
military uses and to the manufacture of 
agricultural and chemical bags. These 
uses are so vital that no exceptions have 
been made which would provide burlap 
for other uses. Application for a rating 
of A-1-J, or higher, for purposes other 
than military, or for the manufacture of 
agricultural and chemical bags, may be 
made on form PD-1. 
opinion that future ratings of A-1-J, or 
higher, will seldom be granted for pur- 
poses other than those described. 

“Amendment No. 2, with respect to 
users of baled burlap, has been issued 
to relieve as far as practicable hardship 
cases and to avoid the expensive proced- 
ure of gathering small lots of burlap 
from all over the country. 

“Order M-47 is, of course, a legal 
document, and interpretations or requests 
for special consideration, either provided 
for in the order or not, should be made 
directly to the office of the War Planning 
Board. 

“It is believed that most large users of 
burlap bags had, on Jan. 1, 1942, a fairly 
good inventory of bags. For this reason, 
the full import of the order and its ef- 
fects on large packers of agricultural 
products has not yet been felt. The bag 
manufacturers, as well as consumers of 
agricultural bags, hope that the pressure, 


However, it is our 


on the part of the government, for large 
quantities of sand bags may let up in a 
few months. If this happens, undoubted- 
ly they would release, for agricultural 
bags, burlap that was not in demand, 
after a reasonable stock pile had been 
built up. It has also been hoped that 
larger quantities of cotton sheetings 
would be made available by the cotton 
mills to replace the burlap so badly 
needed for sand bags and agricultural 
products. 

“From what we can gather from re- 
cent trade papers (Daily News Record, 
Jan. 22, 1942, p. 36) it would appear that 
definite steps were being taken to make 
available ample supplies of cotton goods 
for packaging food products. This move 
has been brought about, no doubt, by 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
interests, in view of the evident shortage 
of burlap and its effect on packers of 
food and agricultural products, 

“Up to the present writing, we believe 
most, if not all, bag consumers have 
been able to cover their current require- 
ments of bags of one kind or another, 
and we believe that with a little pa- 
tience and full co-operation between 
everybody concerned the kinks can be 
worked out in time to the complete satis- 
faction of all. Neither bag manufactur- 
ers nor consumers should expect to cover 
their requirements into the far future. 
That manner of doing business is prob- 
ably.out for the duration. Anything to 
the contrary will receive scant considera- 
tion by the officials in Washington. 

“It must be remembered that Order 
M-47 was quickly drawn to meet an 
emergency. The attitude of the Adminis- 
trators of the Order has been most co- 
operative and understanding. If addi- 
tional sand bag or other government 
emergency demands make it necessary to 
further restrict burlap, it is hoped that 
the situation can be met by further sub- 
stitution of cotton goods. We believe 
that every effort will be made to min- 
imize individual hardships and, with this 
in mind, further amendments to the or- 
der may be issued and more liberal inter- 
pretations may be given the order when 
warranted.” 
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Maritime Commission Orders 


Operators 
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INTERCOASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
PRACTICALLY SUSPENDED 


—_~<-— 


Not to Commence 


Loading of Ships—If Loading Has Started, Trip May 
Be Completed—Ships to Be Taken Over 


New York, N. Y.—Final arrangements 
for suspension of intercoastal steamship 
service are practically complete, and Pa- 
cific Coast flour via water is “officially” 
out of the eastern picture. Operators of 
vessels between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Coasts have been instructed by the Mari- 
time Commission not to commence any 
loading of ships on which loading opera- 
tions have not already actually begun, as 
the ships will be taken over by the com- 
mission for more essential service. If the 
loading has actually been started, it may 
be completed, and discharged on the 
other coast, when the commission will 
take possession. 

All ships over 5,000 tons, making an 
aggregate tonnage of 250,000 to 300,000 
tons, will be affected, since many ships 


in intercoastal and coastwise trade have 
already been diverted to other channels. 

No idea of possible time of resump- 
tion of this service can be given, for 
while new ships will be built as quickly 
as possible, the rate of losses will be an 
important factor. 

Railroads are already greatly con- 
gested, and while some say they can 
take care of the cargo that has been 
moving by water, others believe that ad- 
ditional low grade materials should be 
moved via ship to relieve the congestion. 
If the railroads are unable to handle 
the freight to such a degree that defense 
transportation is menaced, it is agreed 
that relief will be necessary, and this can 
apparently only come through the re- 
introduction of ship service between the 
Atlantic and Pacifie coasts. 





Macaroni Manufacturers Eye 
Package Changes for Economy 


Cuicaoo, ILt.—War problems brought 
out an increased attendance at the mid- 
year meeting of the macaroni-noodle in- 
dustry, sponsored by the National Maca- 
roni Manufacturers Association, held 
Jan. 26 at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Macaroni manufacturers were urged to 
be very careful about weevil, because the 
shortage of ingredients and paper might 
make cars more susceptible to infestation. 
Representatives of mills reported that 
cars are being cleaned, but the equipment 
is not as good as before. It was recom- 
mended that manufacturers do not let 
anyone overbuy and not to guarantee 
their products for a longer period than 
30 days. 

C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., president of the association, 
presided at the meeting, and said that 
the position of this industry was more 
fortunate than many other food branches. 
The macaroni industry, he said, went 
through the depression and survived hard 
times; now business is better and prices 
are better. 

The greatest activity of the association 
during the past six months was in con- 
nection with the hearings in Washington 
on standards of identity. B. R. Jacobs, 
director of research, when discussing the 
question of vitamins, said they could not 
understand why there was an objection 
to the macaroni program of fortification, 
but after several days of the hearing 
the subcommittee reported that it fa- 
vored fortification of flour, bread and 
possibly corn meal. The subcommittee 
did not favor macaroni and macaroni 
products as an effective vehicle at the 
present: time. It was mentioned this 
case can be reopened if the macaroni in- 
dustry can justify it. 

James Williams, of Minneapolis, presi- 
dent of the association during the World 
War I, described conditions then. Diffi- 
culty was experienced, he said, as there 
was a program of conserving supplies 
and substitutes were used. 


There was a considerable discussion on 


packaging with a view to conserving 
packaging and carton material. A letter 
from George Livingston, Washington, was 
read, in which he urged macaroni manu- 
facturers to conserve products especially 
for packaging. Proposals were made by 
the members to cut down on the number 
of packages. A questionnaire will be 
mailed to all macaroni manufacturers 
asking them to state the size of packages 
they now have, and which ones they would 
be in favor of eliminating. A commit- 
tee will be appointed to analyze the an- 
swers from this questionnaire, with au- 
thority to act and to make definite peti- 
tions to the proper officials at Washing- 
ton. * 

Secretary M. J. Donna, and head of the 
Macaroni Institute, reported that man- 
ufacturers should use every method 
to popularize their products with the 
public. Advertising 
small fraction per 


costs only a 
unit, and he 
urged that by good advertising these 
products could be made more popular 
with the consuming public. He stated 
the association would have two publicity 
releases during Lent. He already has 
276 radio stations and about 300 news- 
papers on record who have requested such 
material. 

It was announced that the 1942 annual 
convention will be held at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, June 22-23. 
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EARLY SHIPMENTS BOOKED 
DututH, Minn.—Vessel men _ report 
some wheat, but no large amount, has 
already been chartered at 514,¢ bu for 
early shipment at the opening of the 
1942 season of navigation. Further char- 
terings are expected from now on. 
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FALLING FLOUR KILLS WORKER 
Burrato, N. Y.—Charles Sherry, 28 

years of age, was killed, and Thomas 

Looby, 33, and Girard Pickert, 32, were 

injured, Jan. 16, when they were buried 

while working as employees of the G.L.F. 

Mills under falling 100-Ib sacks of flour. 











They were removing a pile of sacks of 
bran when a 20-ft high stack of sacked 
flour near by started to crumble and fell 
on them before they could escape. 

Other employees formed a line and 
passed sacks of flour as quickly as pos- 
sible to extricate the men and in a few 
minutes the three were released. Mr. 
Sherry was dead. 
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SURPLUS WHEAT PENALTY 
TEST CASE DISMISSED 


Oxtanoma Ciry, Oxia.—The federal 
court case involving penalties on surplus 
wheat, brought early last summer by 
William M. Johnson, Kingfisher County 
wheat farmer, and which has been re- 
peatedly postponed congres- 
sional action, has finally been legally dis- 
posed of by the filing by Johnson of a 
motion to the court “to dismiss the cause 
for the reason that the cause has become 
moot by reason of passage of H.R. 5726 
by Congress which was approved and 
signed by the President.” The case at- 
tracted wide attention, it being the first 
test case in the nation attacking the 
legality of the 49¢c bu penalty on surplus 
wheat. 

Meanwhile, at Tiffin, Ohio, the suit of 
200 Seneca County farmers to prevent 
collection of wheat quota penalties was 
transferred to federal district court. 

Common Pleas Judge Ralph Sugure 
granted the transfer following the appli- 
cation by Gerald P. Openlander, assistant 
district attorney at Toledo and defense 
counsel for the state and county con- 
servation committees. 

Similar action is being taken regard- 
ing similar suits on file in other Ohio 
cities. 





awaiting 
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LOUIS J. FLORA HEADS 
KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Louis J. Flora, 
head of the millfeed department for 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was elected president of the Kansas City 
Feed Club at the meeting of the organi- 
zation Jan. 20. He succeeds Maurice 
Johnson, Ferpsrurrs representative. 

Earl Hogan, of Henry Lichtig & Co., 
was elected vice president, Eugene Sel- 
ders, sales manager of Spear Mills, Inc., 
was named secretary, and R. O. Foster, 
Morton Salt Co., was elected as treasurer. 

Among recommendations of the out- 
going officers was the proposal that the 
club take an active part in entertaining 
the National Grain & Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation when it meets at Excelsior Springs 
in October. Dues were raised to $2.50 
a year and plans are in the hopper to 
have two mixed parties a year in addi- 
tion to the regular monthly dinners. 


——————————EEEEEE 
W. LEE O’DANIEL TO RUN 
FOR RE-ELECTION 


Fort WortH, Texas.—The junior 
senator from Texas, W. Lee O’Daniel, 
ex-flour salesman and ex-governor of 
Texas, who is filling out the term of 
the late Morris Sheppard who would 
have been up for re-election this year, 
has announced his candidacy for the 
place in the July primaries, stating 
he is impelled-to do so by the num- 
ber of letters he has received from 
those he calls “folks on our side,” 
urging him to run. 








January 28, 1942 





SOUTHEASTERN GROUP 
ELECTS R. H. MISSMAN 


Executive Committee Names New Secretary 
to Work Part Time at 
Evansville 

LovuisvittE, Ky.—Ralph H. Missman, 
of Evansville, Ind., was unanimously 
elected secretary of the Southeastern 
Millers Association at a meeting of the 
executive committee here recently. He 
succeeds G. A. Breaux in the change 
effective Feb. 1. 

Mr. Missman’ will handle the affairs 
of the association, working part time at 
his office in Evansville. Members were 
asked to discontinue their daily reports 
to the Louisville office but to continue 
weekly and monthly reports until Feb. 1, 
when a new procedure will be announced. 

Mr. Missman in the past has been 
president of the association and chair- 
man of the executive committee. He has 
also served on many important Millers 
National Federation committees. 

His election was announced by Nor- 
man Christley, president of the south- 
eastern group. 
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CORN LOAN REPAYMENTS 
MADE ON 102,587,845 BUS 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—The Departinent 
of Agriculture has reported that 97,111 
loans made by the Commodity Credit 
Corp., representing 102,587,845 bus of 
1940 corn and 1938-39 resealed corn, 
were repaid from Jan. 1, 1941, through 
Jan. 10, 1942. 

Repayments were made on 61,210,565 
bus pledged under loan in 1938-39 and 
resealed under farm storage, and on 41,- 
377,280 bus of 1940 corn. There re- 
mained outstanding a total of 161,203 
loans on 186,954,806 bus. 

Loans repaid and outstanding by states 
follow: 





(1938-1939-1940) 
Loans repaid since Outstanding 





Jan, 1, 1941 balance 
No. 

State— No. loans *Bus loans * Bus 
Illinois +e 22,276 28,670 10,308 14,460 
INGIOMA 200% 1,903 1,886 730 824 
TOWER cccccces 49,845 52,315 89,082 112,165 
pS ee 1,219 1,014 1,154 1,029 
Kentucky .... 22 64 2 : 
Michigan .... 33 15 14 6 
Minnesota . 8,348 7,268 24,704 26,147 
Missouri ..,.. 3,272 2,935 3,444 3,505 
Nebraska .... 7,186 6,169 21,426 19,594 
N. Dakota ... 759 581 4,170 3,020 
ee Ss.5040 08 770 497 305 231 
S. Dakota .... 1,427 1,135 5,826 9,940 
Wisconsin .... §1 32 38 26 

THOM ccnes 97,111 102,587 161,203 156,954 


*000's omitted. 
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CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
39,193,184 BUS OF ’41 CROP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has made 37,449 
loans, in the amount of $28,682,735 on 
39,193,184 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
Jan. 10. Loans made to date have aver- 
aged 73c bu. 

Loans by states follow: 











State— No. loans Bus 
Illinois ...... 6,296 8,603,831 
Indiana ..... 616 639,023 14,599 
TOW 3 .ccccses 15,791 17,016,323 519,469 
Kansas ...... 147 139,666 20 
Kentucky ... 17 45,785 
Maryland ... 1 362 
Michigan .... 2 513 
Minnesota ... 4,007 3,952,029 
Missouri ..... 987 748,521 
Nebraska .... 7,281 6,190,954 
N. Carolina .. 4 2,716 
S. Dakota ... 1,784 1,488,181 
Sy eras 475 309,007 
N. Dakota ... 38 54,145 
Wisconsin ... 3 2,125 
Totals ..... 37,449 39,193,183 $28,682,734 
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PREVENT HOARDING, 
ASKS GROCERY HEAD 


paul 8. Willis, President of Manufacturers’ 
Group, Points to Needed Action in Food 
Emergency, at Chicago Convention 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Addressing a luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Association of 
Manufacturers’ Representatives, one of 
the major convention groups figuring in 
Chicago’s annual week of food associa- 
tion gatherings, Paul S. Willis, president 
of the Associated Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., called for careful con- 
sideration of the problems of shortage in 
both material and labor supply, and for 
concerted effort to prevent both trade 
and consumer hoarding. 

“It is your responsibility,’ he said, 
“and we know you will fulfill it, to get 
your products fairly distributed among 
all of your regular customers; and to 
see to it that your products are placed 
so they are conveniently available to the 
public, and at reasonable prices. It is 
your job to prevent trade hoarding, and 
to urge upon distributors to prevent 
consumer hoarding. 

“We have also a real responsibility to 
the public, for it has a vital stake in 
everything we do. In an emergency 
things change quickly, and we intend, 
through our public relations work, to 
keep the press and the public constantly 
informed on the availability of food sup- 
plies . . . on the behavior of prices. . . 
on everything we do. 

“We will not only supply ample food 
at fair prices, but we will urge the 
people of America, through an educa- 
tional program, to eat more and better 
food in order to be healthy and strong. 
For today, as never before in history, 
America needs us strong.” 

Mr. Willis summed up the current 
food situation in the one word—short- 
ages. Manufacturers never quite real- 
ized before that so many different ingre- 
dients went into the make-up of their 
finished product, he said. They are find- 
ing it out now. Mr. Willis had this 
advice for his hearers: 

“Sympathetically accept any new pol- 
icy which your company may deem it 
necessary to establish in order to meet 
the new conditions. Management has a 
good sound reason for its action. 

“Governmental regulations on rubber 
decree that when your present automo- 
bile tires are worn out, you will not get 
any more. If management says to you 
now to put your automobile in dead 
storage for the duration, do it. (Some 
manufacturers have already done this!) 
Then co-operate with management in 
finding the next best way of doing your 
job. 

“If management says to you to take 
the automobiles away from your sales- 
men, do it; and then find out the next 
best way for your men to get around. 
Salesmen, in other days, did a good job 
without automobiles. Rubber heels, once 
more, will take the place of rubber tires. 

“Management may find it necessary 
to place your territory on an allotment 
basis. If so, accept this ruling, and then 
allocate the quantity allowed you im- 
partially among your regular customers, 
thereby assuring the best general distri- 
bution of your goods. 

“Keep your dealers fully posted about 
your products . . . quantities available, 
probable trend of prices . . . give them 


whatever information they should have. 
“All unnecessary expenses need to be 
eliminated in order to make ends meet. 


Promotional affairs, such as food shows, 
exhibits, dinner tickets, programs, etc., 
may have their proper place in normal 
times, but any such promotions, which 
are dependent upon being financed by 
manufacturers, should be shelved during 
the emergency.” 
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TRUCKER LOSES LICENSE 

The truck grain buyer license of 
Adolph Seebold, of LaCrescent, Minn., 
has been revoked by the state railroad 
and warehouse commission. It is al- 
leged that several of his checks have 
been no good, and the surety corporation 
has been ordered to pay $1,840 to cover 
unpaid checks. One creditor, the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., Bricelyn, is said to have 
had $701 coming to it. 
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SHORTAGE OF BUCKWHEAT 
EXPECTED BY OBSERVERS 


Wis.—The scarcity of 
buckwheat this year is illustrated by a 
shipment of the grain from Pennsylvania 
to Montana, and likened by Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., of Janesville, Wis., as 
“carrying coals to Newcastle.” Offerings 
are said to be insufficient to supply the 
demand. 

Buckwheat is a “cash” crop, since mill- 
ers cannot cover sales of flour by pur- 
chasing futures, as in other cereals. De- 
mand for buckwheat flour has not been 
normal to date, and it is said an acute 
shortage may develop later. 








J ANESVILLE, 
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FEED DEALERS, MILLERS 
WILL MEET AT BUFFALO 


Bourrato, N. Y.—The annual midwinter 
meeting of the Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association will be held here 
Feb. 5. Dean Pardue, noted author and 
radio commentator, will be the luncheon 
speaker. Ralph Field, president of the 
National Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, is scheduled to talk on price con- 
trol. Ralph G. Crammond, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, will outline some of the hazards 
regarding fertilizer for the coming year. 

The Flour Club and Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo are again putting on the enter- 
tainment for the banquet. 
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DALLAS EXCHANGE ELECTS 
WILEY AKINS PRESIDENT 


Fort Wortu, Texas.—Wiley Akins, 
of the Burrus Feed Mills, Dallas, 
Texas, was elected president of the Dal- 
las Grain Exchange at the annual meet- 
ing Jan. 10. J. R. Brown, Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co., was chosen vice presi- 
dent to succeed Mr. Akins, and Homer 
Rogers, Doggett Grain Co., was made 
secretary-treasurer. Directors elected 
were R. T. Cofer, Jack P. Burrus, A. J. 
Biggio, J. C. Crouch, Warren Howard, 
Louis Holder and A. J. Gleason. 





WHEAT TO GREECE 


Lonpbon, ENG.—Hugh Dalton, Min- 
ister of Economic Welfare, announced 
in the House of Commons that the 
British and American governments 
were prepared to authorize a single 
shipment of 8,000 tons of wheat to 
Greece under Red Cross auspices to 
relieve the present emergency. 
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FINAL APPROVAL SEEN FOR WARTIME 
PRICE CONTROL MEASURE 


—_——~<—- 
House Adopts Legislation Jan. 26—Senate Approval and Presi- 
dential Signature Expected—Effort to Tie Up Farm 
Prices With Urban Wages Abandoned 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The House adopt- 
ed the amendment-patched wartime price 
control measure on Jan. 26, and with 
Senate approval conceded, congressional 
sources predicted the legislation would 
be signed by the President. 

An effort to send the bill back to the 
House banking committee for removal 
of the licensing provisions was defeated 
on a roll call. 

A joint congressional committee had 
reached agreement on the bill late Jan. 
22. Senate conferees bowed to the criti- 
cism of President Roosevelt by dropping 
the controversial attempt to tie farm 
prices to urban wages. 

However, the conference committee 
turned down his request for a “single 
responsible administrator” and gave the 
Secretary of Agriculture a virtual veto 
power over any price ceilings fixed by 
the price administrator. 

Michigan’s Senator Brown and Rep- 
resentative Steagall, of Alabama, said the 
compromise contained the provisions: 

A licensing system for business af- 
fected by price maximums. Business 
violating the maximums would risk 
losing their licenses to do business. 

A single price administrator, whose 
orders could be appealed to the courts. 

A clause empowering the price ad- 
ministrator to buy and sell commodi- 


ties in order to affect prices. This 
power could be used only to increase 
production. 


A provision declaring that farm price 
ceilings must not be fixed lower than 
the highest of the following levels: av- 
erage farm prices on Oct. 1, 1941, or 
Dec. 15, 1941; average farm prices for 
1919-29; or 110% of parity price levels. 
Cotton is the only basic commodity. af- 
fected by the 10-year average limitation 
and would permit values to rise about 
2c over 110% of parity level. The basic 
current 110% of parity would equal $1.40 
for wheat on farms and around $1.51 at 
Chicago, if calculated on the differential 
prevailing on the federal loan rate sched- | 
ule. 

A provision, sponsored by Senator 

Bankhead, of Alabama, requiring 

prior approval by the Secretary of 

Agriculture of any farm price orders 

by the administrator. 

A prohibition against price ceilings on 
commodities, largely dairy products, now 
handled under the federal marketing 
agreements act administered by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Senator Brown estimated that living 
costs might advance from 11 to 15% un- 
der the compromise farm price restric- 
tions before price ceilings could be ap- 
plied. Senator Bankhead said govern- 
ment economists had forecast a rise of 
about 5% 





10 LBS OF RUBBER FROM 1 BU WHEAT! 


K ** 


*K * 


May Be Stretching It a Bit, Says U.S.D.A. Official 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Representative 
Coffee (D., Neb.) on Jan. 20 said that four 
chemurgy research executives had worked 
out a process by which they believed 
farm products can supply the nation with 
all the rubber it normally needs. 

He named the men as Dr. Leo M. 
Christensen, of the University of Ne- 
braska, W. K. McPherson, of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Harry Miller, of 
the University of Missouri, and I. A. 
Underkofler, of Jowa State College. 

Dr. Christensen and Mr. McPherson 
told a House agriculture subcommittee, 
Mr. Coffee said, “that they could get 
10 lbs of synthetic rubber out of a 
bushel of wheat or corn or any agricul- 
tural commodity with starch or sugar 
in it.” He added: 

“About 120,000,000 bus of corn or wheat 
would produce 600,000 tons of rubber, 
which is our normal annual consump- 
tion. That would be about 5% of the 
corn crop in the nation. 

“The rubber would be produced at a 
cost of 15@20c lb, a little less than the 
cost of making rubber out of oil. Syn- 
thetic plants would have to be estab- 
lished but they could get into production 
about six months after they were set up.” 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief of the ag- 
riculture department’s chemistry and en- 
gineering bureau, in commenting on the 
report, pointed out that experiments are 
under way for conversion of agricultural 





commodities, such as wheat and corn, 
into synthetic rubber with satisfactory 
results thus far. 

“We have made signal progress,” he de- 
clared, “but not enough to make a posi- 
tive statement that we can make synthetic 
rubber yet. The progress we have made, 
however, entices us to continue with. the 
research.” 
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U. S. INDICTS WAXED 
PAPER PRODUCERS ON 
PRICE FIXING CHARGE 


PuivapeLpHia, Pa.—Forty-four corpo- 
rations, a trade association and 89 officers 
and directors were indicted by a federal 
grand jury, Jan. 7, on a charge of coh- 
spiracy to control the production and 
prices of waxed paper products on a 
nation-wide scale. 

According to the indictment the group 
controls 90% of the nation’s waxed paper 
production, including almost every type 
of wrapper from those used for candy 
to bread wrappings and larger objects. 

The indictment further charged that 
the conspiracy was made by affiliation of 
the various corporations with the Ameri- 
can Waxed Paper Association, of Phila- 
delphia. The association and its secre- 
tary, George J. Lincoln, Jr., were listed 
among those indicted. 
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SOME RESTRICTION MAY BE PLACED 
ON USE OF VITAMINS IN FEEDS 


By EmMMet DoUGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Reduction in the amount of vitamin A 
which will be available for feed purposes is being considered by 
the government and some definite order on this subject may be 


issued shortly. 


No action has been taken as yet, although suppliers 


both in the drug and feed fields have been asked not to build up 
potencies of vitamin A beyond the recognized requirements of 


humans, animals or poultry. 


The whole category of vitamin oils 


is being studied by the Department of Agriculture and the War 
Production Board with the idea of limiting their use wherever pos- 
sible in order to have adequate supplies for direct war purposes. 








Death of Andrew Law Ends Long 
Career in Flour Importing Trade 


From Glasgow, Scotland, comes the 
news by cable that Andrew Law, veteran 
flour importer of that city, died there 
on Jan. 27. His was one of the best 
known names in the British flour import- 
ing fraternity. In his own country, as 
well as in the United States and Canada, 
he was recognized, too, as a public figure 
of great influence through the vigorous 
expression of his views, not only on trade 
matters but upon general questions of 
great national and international impor- 
tance. These views found an outlet in 
the newspapers and other publications 
of his own country and in those of other 
countries. Letters from Andrew Law 
came frequently to Tur NorrHiwestrern 
Mitrer during the past three or four 
decades, and almost invariably found 
their way into print in these columns. 

Mr. Law was in his eighty-ninth year. 
The whole of his business career was 
devoted to the flour import trade, as a 
member of the firm of Crawford & Law, 
one of the pioneer British importers of 
American flour. In recent years he had 
been more or less in retirement, but he 
kept in touch with the business and con- 
tinued to manifest a keen interest in all 
that pertained to the flour and wheat 
trades. His principal American clients 
during the long years of his active par- 
ticipation in business were Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Mrs. Law is among the surviving mem- 
bers of the family. There are three 
sons and several daughters. William 
Law is associated with his father’s firm. 
Robert Law is freight manager for the 
Cunard Line at Boston. Herbert Law 
is with Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool. 
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F. E. GOODRICH RESIGNS 
FROM BOWERSOCK MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo.—Fred E. Goodrich, 
for the last four years manager of the 
flour milling division of the Bowersock 
Mills & Power Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
has resigned. Recently, previous to this 
association, he was sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
until that mill burned in 1937. He also 
for eight years was with Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, as divi- 
sional sales manager. Mr. and Mrs, 





Goodrich are now in Tulsa, Okla., spend- 
ing some time with a daughter, who is ill, 





The Late Andrew Law 





ARMY FLOUR PURCHASE 
MADE ON OPEN MARKET 


Most Recent Purchase of Quartermaster 
Corps Employs Open Competitive Bid- 
ding for First Time 


Cuicaco, I11t.—Because of exigency, 
the Chicago Quartermaster Corps, pro- 
curement division, made its last purchase 
of flour on an open market basis. The pur- 
chasing officer may, under present rules 
and regulations, buy flour on three dif- 
ferent bases. The first—the formal or 
invitation method—has been used by the 
Quartermaster Depot for many years 
and until recently. The second is the in- 
formal or negotiated method, which has 
been used for several purchases recently. 
The third is the open market method, 
where sellers can phone or wire their 
quotations on a competitive basis. 

The latter method was used, it is be- 
lieved for the first time for flour, on the 
most recent purchase. 
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WISCONSIN ALLIES MEET 
MitwavukeE, W1s.—Allied tradesmen 
attending the monthly meeting of the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied Trades 
Association Jan. 16 were advised by 
Fred Laufenberg, secretary of the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association, to co-operate 





in the national defense program by dis- 
pensing accurate information to their 
bakery customers. Mr. Laufenberg’s ad- 
dress on “War—and the* Baking Indus- 
try’s Part” was a feature of the busi- 
ness session of the meeting which was 
preceded by a dinner. Motion pictures 
of the Christmas party of the group were 
also shown. 
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AMERICAN NATIONS 
TO DROP TRADE WALLS 


U. S. Concludes Agreements With 16 Latin 
American Republics—Farm Commodi- 
ties Thought to Be Omitted 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The United States 
has concluded agreements with 16 Latin 
American republics calling for mutual 
suspension of tariff and other trade bar- 
riers in a sweeping move to assure maxi- 
mum war production, it was disclosed 
here Jan. 26. 

The agreements were negotiated at the 
current conference of Latin American 
foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro. 

Details were lacking, however, and grain 
trade observers ignored the implications 
of the news, indicating they did not think 
farm commodities would be included in 
the agreement. 

The agreements in general provide for 
unstinted use of resources on a co-opera- 
tive basis. 

Each nation would concentrate on the 
production of materials and services to 
which their economies are best suited. 

All legislative and administrative bar- 
riers, including tariffs, import duties, cus- 
toms and other regulations which would 
impedé a maximum production effort, 
would be suspended for duration of the 
war. 
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CUBAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
INCREASE DURING 1941 


Havana, Cusa.—Cuban imports of 
flour totaled 141,596 bbls during Decem- 
ber, 1941, compared with 82,019 bbls the 
previous month and 95,211 bbls the same 
month of 1940, according to the Monthly 
Review of Statistics and Information. 

Total imports of flour by Cuba during 
1941 were listed as 1,181,269 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,048,412 bbls imported in 
1940 and 1,063,090 bbls in 1939. 

Of the December, 1941, total, New 
York exported 91,141 bbls, New Orle- 
ans 38,965 and Portland 13,776 bbls. 
Other United States ports exporting were 
Galveston 7,275 bbls, San Francisco 969, 
Houston 867, Bellingham 510 and Port 
Everglades 508. 
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NEW SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Boston, Mass.—The New England By- 

Products Corp., Boston, Mass., recently 
announced the appointment of the How- 
ard Brokerage Co., Jacksonville, Fla., to 
handle the Gorton’s line of vitamin oils 
in that state. 





NEW TIME COMING 


Principal grain exchanges of the 
United States will be operated on the 
national daylight savings schedule, 
which will become operative on Feb. 


9. Clocks will be advanced one hour. 
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FOOD EXPERTS NAMED 
TO WPB POSITIONS 


MacKeachie to Head Purchases 
Division—Harvey Clements 
Named Consultant 


Douglas 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Considerably ex- 
panded authority will be exercised by 
Douglas C. MacKeachie, who came to the 
defense agencies from the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. in October, 1940, in the 
post of chief of the Purchases Division 
of the new War Production Board. Mr, 
MacKeachie has been intimately asso- 
ciated with Donald Nelson, WPB chief, 
and they think in the same channels, 
The selection of Mr. MacKeachie for 
this key position in the streamlined war 
board, was not unexpected here. 

Leaving the post of New England pur- 
chasing director of the A. & P. in Oc- 
tober, 1940, when the National Defense 
Advisory Commission was first set up, 
Mr. MacKeachie became Mr. Nelson’s 
chief assistant when the latter held the 
position of Co-ordinator of Purchises. 
When OPM was formed, Mr. MacKeachie 
became deputy director of the Division 
of Purchases, again working as Mr. 
Nelson’s chief assistant. When Mr. Nel- 
son was named Director of Priorities, Mr. 
MacKeachie became Director of [ur- 
chases. The ex-A. & P. official was born 
in New York City in 1900, and he has 
been with the grocery chain company 
since his graduation from Colgate Uni- 
versity. 

The Food Supply Branch of the Divi- 
sion of Purchases of WPB is to be head- 
ed by Douglas C. Townson, president of 
the Curtice Bros. Co., canners and pre- 
servers of Rochester, N. Y., who recently 
was called to Washington by Mr. Mac- 
Keachie. Howard B. Cunningham, whom 
Mr. Townson succeeded, is expected to 
continue as a consultant in Mr. Mac- 
Keachie’s organization. 

Harvey W. Clements, who is sales 
manager for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., of 
Chicago, has been named as consultant 
on shipping bags for the containers’ 
branch in the production set-up. 

John J. Madigan, of Chicago, who has 
had 12 years’ experience in the meat 
packing industry as chief accountant and 
acting comptroller of the Western Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., of Chicago, has been 
appointed to the accounting, analysis and 
review division of the Food Section of 
the Office of Price Administration, which 
is headed by Philip J. Fischer, formerly 
assistant to the president of the Sanitary 
Grocery Co. in Washington. 
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MOVEMENT OF WHEAT TO 
MARKET ZOOMS IN KANSAS 


Hutcuinson, Kansas.—Movement of 
wheat to market zoomed during the past 
week as farmers cashed profits of 3/75¢ 
on wheat pledged to the government last 
harvest season against loans. Recvipts 
reached a new high since last Avuzust 
passing 350 cars. 

Most of the loan wheat receive: in 
the Hutchinson market was of the lighter 
test, heavy protein type, usually grad- 
ing No. 2 or No. 3. It is on this wheat 
which brought discounted loans that farm- 
ers are able to make the greatest profit. 

Many farmers are convinced the prob- 
ability of higher prices is slim and that 
now is a good time to take a profit, be- 
fore the tax assessor begins his annual 
rounds March Il. 
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L. 0. BRACY HEADS 
MICHIGAN MILLERS 


Other Officers Named by Michigan State 
Millers Association at Annual Meet- 

ing in Detroit 

Derrorr, Micu.—L. O. Bracy was elect- 
ed president of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Association during its annual meeting 
at the Book Cadillac Hotel here Jan. 23. 

Other officers named were: William C. 
Doyle, vice president; J. A. Porter, treas- 
urer, and C. L. Athanson, secretary, re- 
elected for a fourth term. Members of 
the executive committee are Otto Rum- 
mel, Howard Holmes, Carl Voigt, Lau- 
rence Hale and J. Creig. 

Herman Fakler, of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, addressed the meeting 
on the recent developments in Washington, 
indicating expectations for the future in 
the milling industry. 

Secretary Athanson reported on the 
many transportation cases the association 
had participated in and cautioned the 
mills to expedite inbound and outbound 
cars and to refrain from using them for 
storage purposes. He indicated that al- 
though it is the desire of the railroads 
to refrain from rationing equipment, this 
will be necessary unless mills and other 
shippers unload and load cars expe- 
ditiously. 

William C. Doyle was presented a 
traveling bag in appreciation for his 
service to the association as president 
for the past two years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEGROES SEE DEMONSTRATIONS 
Jackson, Miss.—Negro home demon- 

stration agents from all Mississippi coun- 

ties having a Negro service saw demon- 
strations of bread, pastry and _ biscuit 
making given by Miss See Rice, field 
worker of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
here Jan. 8 and 9. This meeting, held 
by the Mississippi Extension Service, 











was also the first of a series on nutrition 
which the Mississippi Council for De- 
fense plans for each county in the state. 
Each of the 45 Negro agents attending 
will give similar demonstrations in their 
county meetings where they work with 
15,000 Negro girls and women. 
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LOWER RIBOFLAVIN PRICE 
IS ANNOUNCED BY MERCK 


A reduction of 25c gram in the price 





of riboflavin has been announced by 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing chem- 
ists of Rahway, N. J. 

The new prices are: 100-gram bottles 
in tin or larger $1.25 gram, 50-gram 
s.c.b. $1.28 gram, 25-gram s.c.b. $1.28 
gram, 10-gram s.c.b. $1.28 gram, 5-gram 
s.c.b. $1.28, $1.35 gram, 
0.l-gram amp. 95¢ amp., .0l-gram amp. 
18¢c amp. 


l-gram_s.c.b. 
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PILLSBURY HEADQUARTERS 
SCHEDULED TO MOVE JAN. 31 


MinneEApouis, Minn.—Pillsbury Flour 





Mills Co. headquarters offices in Minne- 
apolis will be transferred to new modern 
suites in the Metropolitan Building, 608 
Second Avenue South, at the end of Jan- 
uary, Philip W. Pillsbury, president, has 
announced. 

Business will be conducted as usual 
until noon, Jan. 31, in the offices which 
the company has occupied for 51 years 
in the Metropolitan Life Building, but 
will reopen with complete facilities the 
morning of Feb. 2 at the new location. 
Moving operations will begin Saturday 
noon on a 24-hour-a-day schedule. 

In the new building, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. will occupy the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth floors, as well as part of 
the basement and part of the second 
floor. 





ABA Governors Consider War 
Problems at Annual Meeting 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The war, its necessary 
restrictions, its opportunity to the baking 
industry to be of service to its govern- 
ment, and continued interest and empha- 
sis on enriched bread, were paramount 
subjects at the annual meeting of the 
governors of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, held in Chicago at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Jan. 22-23. All routine business 
was suspended while the governors, the 
alternates present, representatives of 
various branches of the industry, and 
other guests, discussed in detail, first, 
what bakers can do to contribute to the 
victory program, and second, how bakers 
can best adjust their operations to the 
necessary restrictions now in effect and 
those which must be expected, and con- 
tinue supplying consumers with good 
bread and baked foods. 

The tire restriction order was the most 
important of all the subjects brought be- 
fore the governors, and an immediate re- 
duction of tire mileage—by at least 25% 
under comparable periods of 1941 
urgently recommended. 

Of ingredients, sugar received the most 
consideration and the possibilities of 
meeting further restrictions were thor- 
oughly explored. “That bakers should 
use their inborn American ingenuity to 
help themselves in solving the problems 





was 





which are bound to come,” 


was repeated 
However, the ability of 
the association to serve the industry by 
acting as a clearing house for informa- 
tion and suggestions was emphasized. 
Shortening, eggs, milk and other in- 
gredients, such as spices, coconut, etc., 
were all given the consideration which 
the group present considered necessary. 
Containers of all kinds, including flour 
bags, cartons, wax paper, inner wraps, 


again and again. 


and the problems which restrictions may 
bring, took another prominent part in the 
discussions. 

L. E. Caster led the discussion on in- 
gredients, Carl Schmidt on distribution, 
Harold West on packages and contain- 
ers, G. R. Williams on types of bread 
and on machinery and supplies. 

The following were elected ABA offi- 
cers for 1942-43: chairman, Grover C. 
Patton; president, L. J. Schumaker; first 
vice president, Louis Garttner; second 
vice president, Joseph Hexter; treasurer, 
M. Lee Marshall; secretary, Tom Smith; 
chairman committee ‘on organization and 
industrial relations, Henry Stude; chair- 
man committee on public relations, Fred 
L. Cobb; chairman, committee on insti- 
tute and technical matters, Louis E. 
Caster; serving as past chairman, G. R. 
Williams. 
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* NAMED MINNESOTA 


“WHEAT KING” * 














Peter Schirrick, prominent farmer of Red Lake Falls, is shown above 


being congratulated by Philip W. Pillsbury, president of the Pillsbury 


Flour 


Mills Co., after being named “Wheat King” of Minnesota and presented the 


newly-established Pillsbury award to encourage wheat 


improvement. Mr. 


Schirrick won the honor with his exhibit at the state seed show, held in con- 


nection with Farm and Home Week at University Farm, St. Paul. 


President 


Walter C. Coffey, of the University of Minnesota, is holding the winning sample 


of Reward wheat, which tested 64.6. 





ENRICHMENT OF ALL WHITE BREAD 
ASKED OF POTOMAC BAKERS 


—~<>—- 


Raise the Price if Necessary, Bakers Are Urged at Their Annual 
Convention Jan. 25-27—War Problems Take 
Over Spotlight 


By Georce W. Potts 


Of the Staff of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


BattimorE, Mp.—“Bakers should back 
the national nutrition campaign toward 
the ultimate goal that every white bread 
sale will be an enriched loaf sale,” Dr. 
W. H. Sebrell, Deputy Assistant Director 
of Nutrition in the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, told bakers 
from this area at the opening session at 
the silver anniversary convention of the 
Potomac States Bakers Association, Lord 
Baltimore Hotel, Jan. 25-27. He stated 
that the National Research Council is 
now on record as favoring the use of the 
word “enriched” only for bread and flour, 
with the exception of a few standard 
items which have carried enriching prop- 
erties for some time. 

Further stressing the necessity of sup- 
porting the enrichment movement, Paul 
L. Cornell, consultant to the nutrition 
division of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Service, told the 
that if increased production costs was a 
problem, to raise the price lc or do “any- 
thing else that is necessary to give it to 
America for the good of the people.” 

Russell W. Varney, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Standard Brands, Inc., 
touching on the problem of “The Baker 
and. Public Relations,” referred to the 
enrichment program as an excellent ve- 
hicle through which to do a good public 
relations job. He called it “a natural” 
for a long range program and pointed 


bakers 


out why government support and en- 
dorsement of individual groups would 
aid in public acceptance of the movement. 

The effort of the war on packing ma- 
terials was outlined by C. W. Browne, 
editor of Modern Packaging, who urged 
bakers to take inventory of materials 


and outlined methods whereby they could 
prepare for shortages and still retain a 
sound packaging policy. 

An address on plant efficiency prepared 
by Peter H. Pirrie was read in his ab- 
sence at the morning session on Jan. 27. 
Preventive maintenance to prolong life of 
all equipment in the bakery was stressed. 

John Benkert, president of the New 
York State Association of Manufactur- 
ing Retail Bakers, discussed the present 
day problems of the retail baker. 
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AMBROSE H. SWOPE DIES 
AS HE PLANS VACATION 


Ambrose H. Swope, one of the four 
brothers who formed the old-established 
milling and flour jobbing concern at 
Johnstown, Pa., operated under the name 
of Swope Bros., died Jan. 26, from a 
heart attack. Mr. Swope, and his sur- 
viving brother, Joseph R., were prepar- 
ing to leave home, with their families, for 
a vacation trip to Arizona, when he was 
stricken. Swope Bros. sold the business 
several years ago to the Farm Service 
Division of General Mills, Inc., at which 
time all the brothers retired. 
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RETAIL BAKERS INCLUDED 
IN NEW PRIORITIES RULING 


New interpretations on the order gov- 
erning repair, maintenance and operat- 
ing supplies—technically known as P-100 
—have been announced by the priorities 
office. Under the new rulings, retail 
bakers are included. 
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FLOUR BOOKINGS DROP AFTER HEAVY 


BUYING SPLURGE 


—~<>—_ 


Principal Feature in the Northwest Is Growing Interest on Part 
of Family Flour Trade—Shipping Directions Slightly 
Improved, but Backlogs Continue Large 


After a heavy buying splurge, a some- 
what natural reaction has set in and the 
volume of new flour bookings has dropped 
With sufficient bookings to 
take care of their needs, buyers apparent- 


sharply off. 


ly are content to settle back cautiously 
await further Wash- 
ington developments. 

A principal feature in 
the Northwest is the grow- 


and 











Prices 
Sharply 


eth ing interest on the part of 


the family trade. Shipping 


directions are coming in 
much more freely on family flour than 
on bakers. Householders, now that they 
are being rationed on sugar, are appar- 
ently becoming concerned about flour 
supplies. The baking trade was com- 
paratively quiet during the past week 
and total bookings by spring wheat mills 
dropped to about 70% of capacity, com- 
pared with 175% a week previous and 
147% a year ago. Mills in the Southwest 
44% of capacity, 
a week ago and 


sold to approximately 
compared with 178% 
62% a year ago. 
Shipping directions are slightly im- 
proved but are not in keeping with the 
A lot 
of flour sold for December shipment has 


volume of business on mill books. 


still to go forward, while contracts ma- 
turing in January 
Millers still 
rather than new business. 


have been heavy. 


would welcome directions 


CLEARS 


Demand for clears is definitely im- 
proved in the Northwest. Some mills, 
unable to make enough to supply urgent 
needs, have been trying to buy some, 


but find the supply very limited. Spring 


-— 


first clears are scarce and strongly held 
at Buffalo. In the Southwest, however, 
clears were hard to sell. 


EXPORTS 


Only a small amount of export busi- 
ness with South America was reported 
in the Pacific Northwest, while a fair 
amount of export trade was done by 
Texas mills. Export business was dull in 
the Southwest. Further curtailment of 
ships is forecast for the future. 


MILLFEED 


Situation continues tight with spot 
supplies inadequate to take care of de- 
mand. CCC offerings of wheat for feed 
had little effect on the market and prices 
continued upward. the 
East was noted at midwestern points, 
due to the Canadian embargo on exports. 
In the Northwest, until there is a general 
pick-up in shipping directions on flour, 


Demand from 


free selling is out of the question. 


PRODUCTION 

Mills producing 65% of the national 
output reported to Tue Norruwestern 
Mituer that they produced 1,463,133 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,381,596 bbls the previous week and 
1,305,328 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years ago 
was 1,234,674 and 1,297,867 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills reported an_ in- 
crease in production of 28,852 bbls over 
the previous week, and southwestern 
mills reported a 39,764-bbl increase. Buf- 
falo mills produced 15,374 bbls more than 
the previous week. 





Burlap Allocation Amended 
To ‘‘Unfreeze’’ Certain Stocks 


New York, N. Y.- 
tant news in the burlap market is the 


The most impor- 
amendment of the allocation order, to 
“unfreeze” stocks held by certain manu- 
facturers. Furniture and textile plants 
which originally were prohibited from 
processing any burlap they had in stock 
were permitted by the amendment to 
process up to and including 10 unbroken 
bales out of their supplies. Larger stocks 
than the 10 unbroken bales may be sold 
to the Army or Navy, Defense Supplies 
Corp., or any bag manufacturer filling 
sand bags or camouflage cloth orders. 

Burlap stocks lighter than 10 oz may 
be sold for the manufacture of agricul- 
ture bags, and makers of burlap bags 
for sandbags or camouflage cloth ac- 
quiring such “unfrozen” burlap are per- 
mitted by another amendment to exceed 
their quotas. 

Additional easement of stocks came 
from the further interpretation that re- 
ceivers of burlap from ships that had 
passed the customs house at the time the 
original order was issued, were not af- 
fected by the order to set aside two 
thirds of the burlap for disposal as was 
directed by the OPM. This was welcome 
as the disposition of government goods 


is reported involving increasing tech- 
nicalities. 

Figures on burlap consumption climbed 
to 123% of normal in December, the Bur- 
lap & Jute Association reported, reflect- 
ing a spurt in sandbag material. This 
compared with 80% for December, 1940, 
and was the highest figure since Decem- 
ber, 1939. 

Ten vessels were listed for sailing to 
North Atlantic ports and while goods 
for shipment are not easy to buy in the 
primary market, it was understood that 
the backlog there was sufficiently large 
to fill this quota. Future shipment prices 
were again withdrawn, and the domestic 
market was quiet. 

Cotton prices advanced to the highest 
levels since 1929. Buying from trade 
and mill sources, supplemented by Wall 
Street support added strength to the up- 
ward movement that has been steady 
since this country’s entry into the war. 
Buying by mills reached a peak during 
the week as these interests established 
protective long positions in anticipation 
of further steady government orders for 
cotton cloth. 

Mill activity for the month shows an 
upward trend and it was expected in the 


trade that consumption would reach a 
new high either in January or February. 
It was also believed that desirable types 
of cotton sold by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will reach mill hands quickly and 
such offerings only eased temporarily the 
widespread demand for high grade fiber, 
since only 69,000 bales are scheduled for 
sale this month. The basic selling price 
for February was awaited with interest 
by the trade. 

Telegrams were sent during the week 
by the War Production Board to cotton- 
seed mills in Texas and Arizona, ordering 
them not to crush for oil, sell or deliver 
any SXO American Egyptian cottonseed 
now in their possession as such seed is 
needed for planting to increase the sup- 
ply of cotton for balloon cloth and simi- 
lar aviation equipment. 

Revised ceiling for part-waste osna- 
burgs (made from part waste material) 
went into effect Jan. 23, and maximum 
prices were set over clean osnaburgs 
(made from virgin cotton). The clean 
fabrics carry a premium of 11/,@2c and 
as in the case of other cotton cloths, the 
ceilings are keyed to market prices of 
raw spot cotton. 

¥ ¥ 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 7.73 as compared with 
5.08 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 16.10 as compared with 
11.59 a vear ago. 
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OPA TO CONSIDER RELIEF 
CASES OF BAG SELLERS 


Prompt consideration will be given by 
the Office of Price Administration to ap- 
plications for relief in cases where the 
methods of determining maximum prices 
under the second-hand bag schedule have 
worked a hardship on persons selling 
against contracts that have been long out- 
standing, Leon Henderson, administra- 
tor, has announced. 

Under the terms of the schedule, if a 
seller made no sales during the base 
period Nov. 15 to Dec. 6, 1941, inclusive, 
he is required to take the price which he 
received on the last sale made prior to 
Nov. 15, 1941. A number of concerns 
were found to have made long term com- 
mitments for the sale of their entire out- 
put well before Nov. 15. Prices on these 
contracts were greatly below the market 
prices which prevailed during the base 
period used in the schedule. Relief in 
these cases will be granted to individual 
applicants whose last sale or contract was 
made at a time sufficiently before the 
base period that compliance with the 
schedule now works excessive hardship. 

Applications for this relief should con- 
tain specific information concerning the 
type of bag that the applicant desires to 
sell and complete details of the circum- 
stances which he feels entitle him to 
relief. 





¥ ¥ 


Ceiling Prices Revised 


Ceiling prices for part-waste osnaburgs 
coarse cotton fabrics are revised and 
maximum prices are set for the first time 
over “clean” osnaburgs in an amendment 
to Price Schedule No. 35, Carded Gray 
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and 


Colored-Yarn Cotton Goods, ap- 
nounced by Administrator Henderson. 

Osnaburgs are used mostly for bagging, 
but for the past several years have come 
into vogue for draperies, curtains and 
other interior decorating uses. “Part- 
waste” osnaburgs, as the name indicates, 
are made partly from cotton waste, while 
“clean” 
from virgin cotton. 

The amendment also reduces the pre- 
mium allowed for “feeler motion,” a loom 
attachment that prevents weaving imper- 
fections in cloth, from Ic lb to 4c yard 
and extends “feeler motion” premiums 
to osnaburgs and carded broadcloths, 
Premiums for certain fancy weaving ef- 


osnaburgs are made entirely 


fects, such as “fancy draw,” are 
made 
amendment. 

As is the case with other cloths coy- 
ered by Price Schedule No. 35, the new 
osnaburg ceiling prices are keyed tw the 
market prices of raw “spot” cotton and 
fluctuate upward or downward by 1c 
lb for each 43-point change in cotton 
prices. 


also 


available to osnaburgs by the 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING HEAVY 


Mixers Lose Interest in the Kansas City 
Market on Jan, 27, 
However 





Trading in millfeed futures at Kansas 
City was heavy during the week, al- 
though mixers were less interested on 
Jan. 27. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 26: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 
shorts Bran Midds. 
pS eee ere 36.10 ae eA 
ha, .; SET T ELIE 35.90 35.90 
MEOPER ce ccsveccscs Bee 35.60 
DEE. G-¥-09.400 5400208 35.90 34.85 
BOE wits aeseuseeses a 35.90 32.80 
eT 35.25 31.80 





All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 26: 


Bran Shorts 


SOMGRET occ ieseveroeccveves 32.25 wee 
PE éwieseceGeeuntenade 32.65 33.55 
ED, 8-600 bine 000 bns see wads 32.30 33.55 
| 2 Prrer rerre re rere: ree ee 31.60 33.55 
BERG ccvcccccctecevcescccees 29.60 33.50 
BU 4:09:50.93 605) 000% on bees 28.60 33.10 


All quotations bid. 
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FRANK BECKER, WISCONSIN 
FEED MAN, DIES IN CRASH 


Wooptanpb, Wis.—F rank F. Becker, 41, 
secretary-manager of the Woodland 
Lumber & Grain Co., and former secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Feed Dealers As- 
sociation, was instantly killed in an 
automobile crash near Neosho, Wis., Jan. 
18. His car skidded on ice, crashing into 
a truck. He was thrown about 30 feet, 
and the truck ran over him as he lay on 
the pavement. 
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CLARA G. SNYDER WILL 
ADDRESS CEREAL CHEMISTS 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Mrs. Clara G. Snyder, 
director of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Wheat Flour Institute, will 
be guest speaker at a dinner meeting of 
the Midwest Section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists the eve 
ning of Feb. 2 at De Mets Grill, Board 
of Trade Building, Chicago. Mrs. Snyder 
will talk on the subject of consumer ap- 
peal, which will follow a discussion 4t 
last month’s meeting on pure food laws. 
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FIRM TREND HOLDS 
IN WHEAT MARKETS 


<> 
Developments Fail to Create Any Stir in 
Market—Winter Wheat Con- 
dition Good 
Wheat futures were fairly stable dur- 
ing the past week, with the trade mark- 
ing time in the absence of outstanding 
market influences. 
price control discussions in Congress 
were not greatly different from those 
already made public. 
The offer of up to 
100,000,000 bus of 
wheat now held by 
the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. for feeding 
purposes on a competitive basis with 
market effect on either 


Developments in the 


corn had no 
wheat or corn. 

Winnipeg wheat futures prices gained 
le last week to climb above the 80c mark 
for the first time in more than three 
months. Buying was on a much broader 
scale and was attributed to Canadian and 
United States mills, eastern and New 
York interests, southern houses, locals, 
shippers and commission houses. 

Export business in Canadian wheat 
totaled between 2,000,000 and 2,500,000 
bus, with the bulk going to the United 
Kingdom. Some wheat was apparently 
sold to Ireland. No export business was 
reported worked in flour, and the mill 
buying in the local pit was in connection 
with domestic flour sales. 

CCC loans on 1941 wheat to Jan. 10, 
1942, amounted to 351,184,000 bus. Sales 
of wheat by the CCC for the week ended 
Jan. 17 totaled 11,596,000 bus, bringing 
the total to 33,858,000 bus. 
tion still held 
Jan. 17. 


The corpora- 
139,761,000 bus as of 


The Department of Agriculture an- 


nounced a plan for the offering of ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 bus of wheat by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. for feed, 
to aid producers of livestock, dairy and 
poultry products in attaining the goals 
established under the production pro- 
gram of the department. Also, the dis- 
posal of substantial quantities of wheat 
will aid in making additional storage 
space available for the 1942 grain crops. 

Under this plan the feed wheat sales 
price per bushel for cracked wheat de- 
livered to the purchaser will be the lower 
of (1) the 1941 wheat loan value at 
point of delivery, or (2) the Commodity 
Credit Corp. sales price for corn per 
bushel at point of delivery. No sales 
of cracked wheat will be made at a price 
delivered of less than 90c bu _ except 
produced and stored in those 
counties where the 1941 wheat loan value 
is below 90c. 


wheat 


The snow cover disappeared from most 
of the winter wheat belt during the week 
as a result of high temperatures. In 
Kansas uncovered wheat shows little evi- 
dence of injury, although some heaving 
is reported in eastern sections. In Okla- 
homa the crop shows some effects of the 
recent hard freeze but damage does not 
appear serious and the general condition 
is good. In central and eastern sections 
of the belt, warmer weather caused some 
growth as far north as Tennessee and 


Maryland. In the more western states, 
the generally favorable outlook was 
maintained. 


Unseasonable springlike weather melted 
the thin snow cover in the Canadian 
prairie provinces. ‘Temperatures ranged 
well above freezing with as high as 61 
degrees reported at Calgary. No pre- 
cipitation occurred during the period. 
In Europe the severe cold was unabated 
but a good snow cover prevails in some 
sections including Bulgaria and parts of 
Turkey. 


<> 





FEED PRICES SHOW FURTHER STEADY 
GAINS DURING WEEK 


<> 


CCC Intention to Offer 100,000,000 Bus Wheat for Feed Causes 
Only Minor Stir—Demand for All Items 
Continues Active 


Feed prices showed further steady 
gains during the week. The official an- 
nouncement that approximately 100,000,- 
000 bus of government-owned wheat 
would be released for feeding pur- 
poses at prices favorable with corn 

caused only a minor 

stir and failed to dis- 

lodge feed prices 

from an apparently 

strong position. The 

demand for all feed- 
stuffs items continued active with feed- 
ers, dealers and mixed feed manufactur- 
ers all furnishing a good buying inter- 
est. The index number of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices advanced over four 
points to 169.8, compared with 115.8 for 
the corresponding week last year. 

Demand for wheat millfeeds which has 
been active at Minneapolis for some time 
and which came principally from near-by 
feeding areas was supplemented by a 
broad inquiry from eastern markets fol- 
lowing a resumption of an embargo on 
all feed exports from Canada. 

Wheat millfeeds were firm and showed 
steady advances during the week at Chi- 





cago. Trade was active with all types 
in good demand. An exceedingly tight 
situation in bran developed at Kansas 
City. The clamp on Canadian exports 
of wheat feeds constantly diverted 
an urgent call for bran to that area from 
the New England states and with sup- 
plies at Kansas City none too plenti- 
ful, prices were quick to stage a sharp 
upturn. The wheat feed situation at Buf- 
falo was also very firm all week with 
prices advancing steadily as a result of a 
very broad demand and extremely light 
offerings both local and from the West. 

Oil seed meals also showed a further 
creeping advance throughout the period. 
Demand for both linseed meal and soy- 
bean meal was active for deferred as 
well as for near-by shipments. Both 
linseed meal and soybean meal were 
now quotable principally on a bulk basis. 
Demand for both of these items con- 
tinued very active during the week. 

An excellent demand was present for 
all of the corn feeds. Production of 
gluten feed and gluten meal remained 
large, but demand was fully broad 


enough to absorb all offerings at firmer 
prices. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8.) 




















Previous Jan. 25, Jan. 28, 

Jan. 24, 1942 week 1941 1939 

PD c4ccnwaeneedetennesus 361,134 332,282 279,159 286,383 

DE cccduGueaeav teeters wes 566,231 526,467 493,607 457,609 

EE 6'0:5-6-63. 02.5404 400e00000 W06 226,121 210,747 199,523 209,007 

Central West—Eastern Div. *128,122 *128,952 110,978 121,103 

Western Division .......... 59,264 56,233 55,245 67,296 

IE nda tale ne cla adhe @ 6a aes +8,915 $8,482 29,005 ; 41,775 

North Pacific Coast ........... 113,346 118,433 137,811 131,568 114,694 

WE 0:8.060 04.46 03:4004500900 1,463,133 1,381,596 1,305,328 1,234,674 1,297,867 
*Partly estimated. tEstimated, 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity c July 1 to————, 

Jan. 24, Previous Jan. 25, Jan. 27, Jan. 28, Jan, 24, Jan. 25, 

1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 

Northwest ....... 65 60 47 48 43 9,340,384 8,816,862 

Southwest ....... 80 74 70 67 67 15,493,660 14,478,076 

BBUMGIO ..cccccees 76 70 68 59 70 5,905,818 5,829,210 

Central West— 

Eastern Div. ... 70 7 64 67 66 3,680,371 

Western Div. .. 50 48 47 55 41 1,776,546 

Southeast ....... 49 49 69 56 68 894,921 

N. Pacific Coast.. 56 58 66 61 76 3 4,396,742 

Wetede .ccvses 70 66 61 59 58 40,324,841 39,872,728 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 





Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
Jan, 18-24 ...... 415,500 333,783 80 
Previous week 415,500 323,842 80 
Year ago ....... 415,500 228,277 69 
Two years ago... 399,600 244,178 61 
Five-year average 65 
Ten-year average 62 
Kansas City 
Tam. 18-84 2. cece 180,000 143,912 80 
Previous week 180,000 116,475 65 
BOOP GMO .2ceces 180,000 125,767 70 
Two years_ago... 180,000 139,101 77 
Five-year Average ......sececsceces 74 
TON-YOAF AVETABS .occccccccsscceces 72 
Wichita 
Jan, 18-24 ...... 56,700 46,869 83 
Previous week 56,700 48,360 85 
YOOr OBO cocsoce 56,700 30,910 55 
Two years ago... 56,700 34,082 60 
Salina 
Jan. 18-24 ...... 56,100 41,667 74 
Previous week 56,100 37,790 67 
TOP BOO cesses 56,100 48,653 87 
Two years ago... 56,100 48,093 86 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ...... 130,800 67,367 52 
Previous week 130,800 74,730 57 
YOQr QBO .ccccss 135,600 78,778 58 
Two years ago... 142,800 62,332 66 
Five-year average ..... etcecceseoee 56 
TDOR-FORF GVOTERS 2 cccvecsscccoevese 57 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

POR, 16486 .cvrcs « 73,400 45.979 63 
Previous week 73,400 43,703 60 
See BO. csveses 74,600 59,033 79 
Two years ago... 74,600 52,814 71 
Five-year Average ......ccecesceees 69 
TON-YORF BVEOTEARS «ccccccccvccccces 65 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-34 ...... 294,600 226,121 76 
Previous week .. 294,600 210,747 70 
WORF GRO cccscecs 298,800 199,523 68 
Two years ago... 296,900 172,968 59 
PEVOG+VOGF GVOTEBS oc cccsevcccseccece 68 
TOR-VOGF AVETAGO 2 ccccccecsccvcscvce 72 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 





cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ...... 58 

Previous week 55 

Beer GOO ssscese 46 

Two years ago... 46 

Five-year average 47 

Ten-year average 45 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ...... 180,300 144,121 80 

Previous week 180,300 125,259 69 

Year ago ....... 179,100 96,647 55 

Two years ago... 180,900 95,693 53 

Fiv@-YVOOEF AQVETAROS 2... cccccccccccsccs 55 


Ten-year average 
CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan, 18-24 ...... *184,320 128,122 70 
Previous week ..*184,320 128,952 70 
VORP GHC cccocecs 174,120 110,978 64 
Two years ago... 147,660 99,463 67 
Five-year average ...-..seeeeeeeees 66 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...sesescevccsecs 66 


*Partly estimated. 


Western Division 


Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ...... 117,600 59,264 50 
Previous week 117,600 56,233 48 
FORF OHO ooceces 117,600 55,245 47 
Two years ago... 117,600 64,106 55 
Five-year AVCTAGE .. cee eee eeeeeeeee 50 
Ten-year AVETABS ..ccccccccvsesees 54 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Jan. 18-24 ...... *18,300 8,915 49 
Previous week *17,400 8,482 49 
Year QGO .....+. 41,700 29,005 69 
Two years ago... 46,800 26,357 56 
Five-year A@VeTAge ......ccceereeceee 63 


Ten-year average 66 


*Estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production 
Jan, 18-24 ...... 27,513 729,649 14,003 
Previous week 24,867 12,693 
Two weeks ago.. 23,860 12,028 
BOG cccesecdoce 22,708 679,429 10,414 
BRED cc ccesceses 21,534 693,710 10,759 
RODD oocvecccecs 21,216 672,886 10,947 
BOBS cicccceviss 21,889 684,339 11,637 
Five-yr. average 22,972 692,003 11,552 


c—Northwest— -——Buffalo—, 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


363,335 8,480 222,841 49,996 1,315,825 
7,903 45,463 
8,028 43,916 
334,939 7,482 218,473 40,604 1,232,841 
352,161 6,486 219,628 38,779 1,265,499 
355,285 7,838 229,668 40,001 1,257,839 
328,434 6,547 218,091 40,073 1,230,864 
346,831 7,367 221,740 41,891 1,260,574 
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“to winthe war... 


... and write the peace” 


Dust Bowl Now a Front in Battle for Food 


Donee Crry, Kansas.—What was once 
the dust bowl is now a major front in 
the battle for food, 

Wheat producing farmers on the high 
plains have repeatedly and persistently 
been urged by those high in public au- 
thority to abandon wheat culture. 

“Raise cattle. Didn’t buffalo 
black the plains?” runs the argument. 
“Isn’t this the region of the ancient cat- 
Your wheat lands should be 
restored to grasslands and become the 
habitat of cattle on the thousand hills.” 

The long, wet summer, with grasses 


once 


tle kings? 


recovering the condemned ranges, was al- 
so laying moisture in store in the wheat 
fields, the most abundant 
moisture that were ever experienced on 
The wheat came on 
apace, and where it was not sown, it 


reserves of 
these high plains. 
volunteered, like a true westerner, on 


Cattle had been 
grazing all summer long on the restored 


some millions of acres. 


grasses and now, as that wheat came 


on, shippers brought cattle in by truck 
load and train load to graze on its lux- 
uriance whether volunteer or sown in 
drills. 

Cattle indeed covered the hills by the 
tens of thousands, before the blizzard of 
86; but 
since have there been as many cattle on 


never before that time nor 


the ranges of southwest Kansas as have 
been nurtured on the rich wheat these 
past three months. 
ing so well that numbers have recently 
been shipped to feed lots in the corn 
belt. Never have cattle come off the 
range in such prime condition for full 
feeding as these young steers from the 
endless wheat plains of the southwest. 
Not only have the cattle been fed, 
but tens of thousands of sheep have also 


They have been do- 


been imported to graze miles on end over 
the fields. 
Iowa is grazing 26,000 sheep near Dodge 
City together with 3,000 head of cattle. 
Huge: feed crops, abundant short grass, 


One single operator from 


and stacks of wheat straw give the cat- 
tle and sheep men confidence that in case 
of even severe snows there is abundant 
local feed to tide over these flocks and 
herds. 

Meanwhile the farmers are persisting 
in their arguments that if food will win 
the war why not let at least some of the 
volunteer wheat stand. Some growers 
have suggested that if the public agen- 
cies will pay the expense of harvesting, 
they will donate whatever volunteer 
wheat they produce provided it is sent 
to the gallant, half-fed, fighting Chinese. 

Being westerners, with their boys in 
the fighting services, they are no more 
downcast as to the outcome of the war 
than they have been these last nine years 
when the dust howled. They are all set 
to go and feel confident that by July 
there will be a thousand places around 
this planet where food will aid in win- 
ning the war and writing the peace. 

C. C. Isexey. 





“MONTANA WHEAT KING” 
VOICES OPPOSITION TO 
O’MAHONEY AMENDMENT 


(Special)—In all 
the pros and cons of the price control 


Wasuinotron, D. C. 


bill discussion, few practical grain men 
were heard on the disputed agricultural 
sections, although representatives of all 
the organized farm groups were extremely 
Thomas D. Campbell, known here 
as the “Montana Wheat King,” and cred- 
ited with having the largest wheat prop- 
erty in the country, got into the picture 
with a statement against the O’Mahoney 


vocal. 


amendment. 

“Most of the farmers in the United 
States,” said Mr. Campbell, “are in favor 
of President Roosevelt’s position in re- 
gard to the price of farm products. Pres- 
ent prices are very satisfactory and prof- 
itable to the producer. 
too high and almost beyond the consum- 
er’s ability to pay. 
are now selling at about the so-called 
parity price—wheat being the only one 
which is above parity. American farm- 
ers and workers will support the Presi- 


Some are even 


Most commodities 


dent’s policy with complete satisfaction.” 

Mr. Campbell some months ago was 
sent to England to make some agricul- 
tural explorations for the President. He 
is now listed as a $l-a-year man in a 
defense post, chiefly useful to the Presi- 
dent as a consultant. 
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ARGENTINA SETS WHEAT 
OUTPUT AT 227,788,000 BUS 


Buenos Arres, Arcentina.—The Ar- 
gentine government’s new estimate of 
wheat production—227,788,000 bus—is 
about 7,000,000 bus higher than the first 
calculation. Trade here thinks the latest 
guess is too high. Quality of the wheat 
is good in most areas. The government’s 
export price is unchanged. The United 
Kingdom has taken some moderate 
amounts. Brazil is a buyer. Govern- 





ment has issued no official statement re- 
garding Spanish purchase of 6,000,000 
bus which, it was announced earlier in 
the month, was pending. 


In the belief that the United States 
needs a good amount of our flaxseed the 
Argentine government’s grain board has 
been steadily marking up the price. 
American government approached Ar- 
gentina with a proposition to buy 22,- 
000,000 bus some time ago, but failed to 
complete the deal. ‘The inquiry gave the 
government an inkling that, despite its 
unwieldly carry-over, it could sell just 
as much at a considerably higher price 
to the United States than at a lower 
figure and has acted upon that supposi- 
tion. 
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CORN GRADING HIGHER 
THAN EARLIER RECEIPTS 


Wasuincoton, D. C. 





Corn receipts in- 
spected at representative markets during 
the first half of January graded higher 
than in December, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Of the inspected receipts during the 
first 15 days in January, 65% graded No. 
3 or better compared with 52% in these 
grades during the last half of December, 
and 49% for the entire month of De- 
cember. 

Of the inspected receipts falling in the 
lower grades during the first half of Jan- 
uary, only 27% graded No. 4 and 8% 
No. 5 and sample grade, against 38% and 
10%, respectively, for the period Dec. 
16 to 31. 

Receipts of yellow corn increased 
slightly during the Jan. 1 to 15 period, 
with 92% classing yellow, 6% white and 
2% mixed, compared with 89% yellow, 
8% white and 3% mixed during the last 
half of December. 
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POWER LIMITATION ORDER 
IN SOUTHEAST REVOKED 


Power limitation order L-16, issued 
Oct. 30 by the Office of Production Man- 
agement in Washington to meet a power 
shortage in the Southeast, has been. re- 
voked, effective Jan. 5. The order had 
handicapped to some extent the opera- 
tion of feed plants in-the area, in com- 
mon with other industries. 





FEED DISTRIBUTORS TOLD 
OF NEED FOR CO-OPERATION 
IN ALL-OUT WAR PROGRAM 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Complete co-op- 


eration and compliance with existing 
government restrictions and strict adher- 
ence to sound merchandising principles 
must -be practiced if the feed industry 
is to remain free of complete govern- 
ment control, it was indicated at a war- 
problems discussion sponsored by the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers and Dis- 
tributors Association at the Curtis Ho- 
tel, Jan. 20. 

The feed merchandising principles as 
promulgated by the National Feed Mer- 
chandising Council of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association have the en- 
dorsement of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, H. H. Humphreys, head of the 
feed manufacturers committee, reported. 
The plan has been in effect since 1930, he 
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declared, and has been beneficial to al] 
concerned. He urged that all distriby- 
tors abide by its principles and pointed 
out the consequences of long range book- 
ings invite price control action by the 
government. 

The principles of the plan are as fol- 
lows: 

1. No sale to be made for shipment 
beyond 60 days from date of sale. 

2. No extension of contract to be made 
for a period exceeding 30 days and then 
only providing a carrying charge of 25¢ 
ton for each 15 days or fraction thereof 
is made and paid. 

3. No sale to be made with price 
guaranteed against market decline. 

4. No contract to be repriced, rewrit- 
ten, resold or transferred. 

5. When any contract is canceled by 
mutual consent of seller and buyer or ex- 
pires by limitation as expressed in prin- 
ciple No. 2, the buyer shall pay the mar- 
ket loss. 

Note.—These principles do not apply 
to the sale of beef cattle feed, shee} and 
lamb feed, dog feed, fox feed and mink 
feed. 

J. C. O’Connell, car service division 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, stressed the need for closer co- 
operation between the shipper, receiver 
and the railroad because of the increase 
in shipping problems contingent to the 
war effort. 

The bag industry is chiefly occupied 
with military and defense work, L. L. 
Conrad, of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., stated. 
A conservation of supplies is essential 
and all consumers must get complete use 
out of every bag, he declared. 
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FEBRUARY FOOD STAMP 
LIST SAME AS JANUARY 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Departinent 
of Agriculture has announced the list 
of foods which will be available during 
February for purchase with blue stamps 
by families taking part in the food stamp 
program. 

Containing the same foods as in Janu- 
ary, the list includes wheat flour, en- 
riched wheat flour, self-rising flour, en- 
riched self-rising flour and whole wheat 
(graham) flour. 








Cargill Reports: 





SOIL MOISTURE CONDITION IN 
UNITED STATES “BEST IN YEARS” 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The soil mois- 
ture condition in the United States is the 
“most promising this country has known 
for many years,” the Cargill crop bulle- 
tin reported Jan. 23, in its first release 
of the 1942 season. 

“Heavy fall rains that covered 
the Great Plains area from Texas to 
the Canadian provinces and extend- 
ing to the west coast saturated the 
ground for several feet, thus build- 
good foundation for 1942 
the report stated. 

Winter wheat conditions continue fa- 
vorable, it was indicated. Seeded acre- 
age is estimated at 39,318,000, 14% be- 
low the 45,663,000 acres seeded in 1940. 
An 87% condition is indicated this year, 
however, compared with 84% last year. 
This would indicate a probable crop of 
630,913,000 bus, slightly below the 671,- 


ing a 


crops,’ 





293,000-bu crop of last year. In ad 
dition private estimates set the volun- 
teer wheat acreage in the Southwest at 
from 3 to 5,000,000 acres and report it 
in excellent condition, the Cargi!! re- 
lease said. 

Warning was issued, however, that 
“two rather serious menaces” have bee? 
reported from the winter wheat !elt— 
rust and hessian fly. 

“Experience proves that rust and in- 
sects can and do cause tremendous losses 
to the farmers and the nation’s food sup- 
ply,” Cargill said. 

“Although our present stock of wheat 
is large, it is quite possible we wil! need 
it and more to supply the needs of the 
world’s starving peoples. 

“This is not the time to destroy 4 
volunteer crop that is growing or to T& 
strict too closely the acreage to be seeded 
this spring.” 
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OPM ABOLISHED AS 
WPB TAKES HOLD 


Donald Nelson Sets Up New Machinery to 
Rush Production—Main OPM Divi- 
sions Transferred 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Donald M. Nelson 
abolished the Office of Production Man- 
agement as a war agency on Jan. 21 and 
tied directly to the War Production 
Board the main operating divisions of 

OPM. 

The war production chief also an- 
nounced creation of an overall require- 
ments board which will match war re- 
quirements and available raw materials. 
Its chairman will be William L. Batt 
and members will represent the Army, 
Navy, Economic Defense Board, lend- 
lease and maritime commission. 

From the OPM, Mr. Nelson transferred 
to the WPB the divisions of purchases, 
production, materials, labor and civilian 
supp!y. He created a new division of 
industry operations which will include 
the former priorities system. 

He also eliminated OPM’s division of 
contract distribution, whose future func- 
tions will be carried out principally by 
the production division. 
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SALVAGE OF PAPER URGED 
AS NECESSARY WAR EFFORT 


Calling upon food manufacturers and 
distributors to take aggressive action 
through their own trade channels to pro- 
mote conservation and salvage of paper, 
Lessing J. Rosenwald, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation of the 
War Production Board, emphasized the 
fact that continued supplies of paper for 
many important civilian uses might ac- 
tually be dependent upon complete co-op- 
eration in salvage efforts by manufactur- 
ers, distributors and the general public. 





“Too great emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the necessity for conservation and 
salvage of paper,’ Mr. Rosenwald de- 
clared. “Demands upon our productive 
capacities have already become so great 
that our resources are taxed to the 
utmost. There is every reason to believe, 
with our war industries moving at con- 
stantly greater speed, that we will be 
confronted with additional drains which 
we will find difficult to meet. We all 
realize the first consideration must go 
to the needs of our all-out war effort, and 
that civilian economy must accept what- 
ever is left over. Complete support of 
the bureau’s ‘salvage for victory’ pro- 
gram will have an appreciable influence 
on the amount of paper available for all 
uses in the coming year.” 
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SEED ADMINISTRATOR NAMED 

Wixnirec, Man.—Nelson Young, as- 
Sociate director, plant products division, 
Dominion department of agriculture, was 
appointed seed administrator last week. 
He will regulate the distribution of field 
crops and vegetable seeds. 
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ALMA SWENSON ADDRESSES 
MICHIGAN STATE ASSEMBLY 
Miss Alma Swenson, field worker for 
the Wheat Flour Institute, gave infor- 
mation on enriched flour and bread to 200 
group leaders enrolled in a refresher 
course sponsored by the foods and nutri- 
tion department of Michigan State Col- 
lege at Lansing Jan. 17. In the audi- 








ence were home demonstration agents, 
Farm Security Administration directors, 
nurses, dietitians, school lunch supervis- 
ors, teachers and state nutritionists, as 
well as home economics graduates who 
intend to start nutrition work. 

Miss Swenson stressed the importance 
of educating community groups, millers 
and grocers in the values of enriched 
flour. Interest in the product was shown 
by the numerous questions asked of the 
speaker. Two days preceding the re- 
fresher course, Miss Swenson gave 
demonstrations of bread making to the 
college’s food and nutrition faculty and 
students. 
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BREAD PRICES UNCHANGED 
AS OTHER FOODS EDGE UP 


Bread prices remained about un- 
changed during the past month, accord- 
ing to a survey of retail food costs made 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. Mod- 
erate declines occurred in five cities and 
slight advances in seven, according to the 
report. 





Retail prices of most foods continued 
to rise, but the advance was moderate 
in comparison with earlier months, it was 
stated. By the end of December, re- 
ports indicated higher prices for sugar, 
flour, navy beans, beef and coffee, with 
further seasonal declines for oranges and 
eggs, and lower butter prices. 

Sugar prices, generally very sensitive 
to war conditions, advanced moderately. 
After the attack on Pearl Harbor there 
were some scattered reports of hoarding 
and runs on grocery stores similar to 
those of September, 1939. However, this 
situation has not been general, and where 
it has occurred, grocers have voluntarily 
limited purchases to 5 or 10 lbs per cus- 
tomer, particularly after the order of 
Dec. 13, which froze sugar stocks in the 
United States and limited supplies avail- 
able to retailers at 1940 monthly levels. 

The average price of bread in the 51 
cities studied showed no change as com- 
pared with November. The average price 
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of white bread in December was figured 

at 8.6c lb; whole wheat 9.5c, and rye 9.6c. 
The flour price of 10 lbs for 49.2c was 

figured to be 1.4% higher than the No- 
vember price and 19.1% higher than the 

December, 1940, price. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOSTON CLUB NAMES OFFICERS 
Navy Night was held by the Bakers 

Club of Boston, entertaining sailors and 

their officers the evening of Jan. 19. 

Helge S. Persson, Washburn Baking 

Co., Brockton, Mass., was elected presi- 

dent for 1942. His assisting officers 

elected at the same time are Charles E. 

Monroe, First National Stores, Inc., 

Somerville, first vice president; Adolph 

Rangnow, Fibre Specialty, Inc., Water- 

town, second vice president; Guy May- 

nard, Read Machinery Co. of New Eng- 

land, Boston, treasurer, and Horace D. 

Likins, Winchester, secretary. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MAKES AN INSPECTION TRIP 
Vancouver, B. C.—On an inspection 
trip of western branches, D. H. Walker, 
manager of Western Canada Flour Mills 

Co., Ltd., Toronto, was a recent Pacific 

Coast visitor. 
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MERCHANDISING EXPERT 
TO BUILD NUTRITION PLAN 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Paul V. McNutt, 
Federal Security Administrator, has ap- 
pointed Harry E. Houghton as merchan- 
dising consultant to his office. 

Mr. Houghton’s duties will include the 
development of a national nutrition mer- 
chandising plan for the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Service, and the co- 
ordination of the nutritional activities of 
all industries with this plan. 

Mr. Houghton is general sales man- 
ager of Brown Co., pulp and paper man- 
ufacturing concern. He was previously 
identified with the advertising agency 
business as a vice president of both 
Geyer, Cornell & Newell and Sherman 
K. Ellis Co., Inc. Mr. Houghton’s office 
is at 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 























+ HONORS FOR 


A VETERAN * 











Julius Wihlfahrt, special bakery representative of Standard Brands, Inc., was 
guest of honor at a recent luncheon tendered him by company executives in 


honor of his fortieth anniversary with the company. 


Mr. Wihlfahrt joined the 


Fleischmann Company in 1901 as a bakery demonstrator and in 1919 was made 
bakery consultant, a position he still holds. He has traveled extensively through 
the country and is well known to the baking industry. He is co-author of 
“A Treatise on Baking” written in collaboration with Robert W. Brooks, man- 


ager of the bakery research department of Standard Brands. 


In the picture 


above, Thomas L. Smith, chairman of the board of Standard Brands, Inc., con- 
gratulates Mr. Wihlfahrt, while Joseph A. Lee, vice president, and Hugo A. 


Oswald, treasurer, look on. 
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NATIONAL FARM GROUP 
TO OPPOSE PENALTIES 


Fight Against Government Penalties on 
Excess Wheat Inaugurated by National 
Association of Farmers 
SprRINGFIELD, [xu.—A_ nation-wide fight 
against government penalties for wheat 
production in excess of AAA quotas was 
inaugurated here on Jan. 22 with the 
formation of the National Association 

of Farmers. 

The new organization will meet in 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 21, according 
to reports, at which time a constitution 
incorporating the organization’s objec- 
tives will be presented for adoption. 

Purpose of the new group will be to 
serve as a clearing house for farm 
groups opposed to penalties and quota 
restrictions and to work for the elimina- 
tion of “agricultural regimentation.” 

National officers elected at the meeting 
were Otto Geffert, Greenleaf, Kansas, 
president; Ira Gross, Johnstown, Pa., 
vice president; Haven S. Davis, Bee- 
ville, Ind., second vice president; Fred 
Powers, Pennyan, N. Y., secretary; and 
L. E. Bowman, Beardstown, IIl., treas- 
urer, 

Representatives were present from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ind- 
iana, Kansas and Oklahoma. Similar 
groups from Tennessee, Ohio and Cali- 


* fornia indorsed the meeting. 
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PRODUCERS TO WITHHOLD 
SOYBEAN PLANTING SEED 


The Secretary of Agriculture has asked 
that soybeans suitable for planting pur- 
poses be withheld from crushing until 
farmers have had sufficient time to make 
necessary purchases for spring seeding. 
Larger seed supplies, he explained, will 
be necessary to achieve the expanded soy- 
bean production goal of 9,000,000 acres 
recently announced. The new goal is an 
increase of 3,145,000 acres, of 54% above 
the 1941 crop. 

Recent surveys have indicated that a 
sufficient quantity of good germination 
seed will be available provided this seed 
is not crushed before farmers obtain 
their seed requirements. Producers are 
requested to have germination tests made 
of their soybean seed immediately and 
to withhold from the market the high 
germinating seed of recognized varieties 
of oil content designated by the State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

To insure producers against a loss from 
holding these seed, Commodity Credit 
Corp. has offered to purchase all lots 
of unmixed approved varieties of soy- 
beans remaining on hand May 31, 1942, 
at a price of $2 bu, provided the ger- 
mination is 85% or better. 
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MEETING OF SOUTHERN 
MINNESOTA MILLS HELD 


The annual meeting of Southern Minne- 
sota Mills was held in Minneapolis Jan. 
20. All the officers and directors were 
re-elected, as follows: president, William 
B. Webb, Wabasha; vice president, 
Charles T. Silverson, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Martin F. Smith, Minne- 
apolis. Directors: F. A. Bean, W. H. 
Bovey, Jr., S. A. Dillon, H. H. King, 
Minneapolis; John Dengler and W. S. 
Weiss, Red Wing; H. C. Garvin, Winona; 
H. R. Harmer, Mankato; R. A. Hoyt, 
Lake City; Richard Swartz, New Ulm. 
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How American Relief Flour Came 
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to Russia Half a Century Ago 


Eprror’s Nore.—Tur NorTHWeEsTERN 
Mittrr of Nov. 19 contained an article 
retelling the story of Russian famine re- 
lief in 1891-1892. 
enterprise, initiated by William C. Edgar, 


This great charitable 


who was then editor of Tae NortTuwest- 
eRN MILter, and supported by the flour 
milling industry of the United States and 
its friends, resulted in shipment to Rus- 
sia of a cargo comprised principally of 
more than 5,000,000 lbs of wheat flour. 
Under the personal direction of Mr. Ed- 
gar and two other commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Minnesota, 
the flour was distributed in the famine 


districts of Russia. The story of how 


this was accomplished was written by 
Mr. Edgar currently and published in 


early 1892 issues of THe NortTHwesTeRN 
Mutter. The following excerpts deal with 
the arrival of the flour ship Missouri, 
and with the first steps toward its dis- 
tribution in the famine areas. 
v ¥ 

HE steamer Missouri sailed into 

Libau harbor on the afternoon of 

Sunday, April 3 (1892). Early 
that morning the American flags floated 
from prominent buildings and the colors 
of Russia and America met everywhere 
in friendly union and waved and fluttered 
in the spring breeze of a bright, sunny 
day. The committees which met us on 
our arrival the night before were wait- 
ing again at the wharf when it was time 
to start out to greet the incoming Mis- 
souri. A military band was stationed 





on the steamer Concordia and played 
“The Star Spangled Banner” and “Hail 
Columbia” as we started out. The boat 
was gaily dressed and carried, besides 
the Americans, a large company of ladies 
and gentlemen of Libau. All the ships 
in the harbor made_a brave show of 
flags and streamers, and crowds of peo- 
ple lined the shore. 

Remembering the quiet and unostenta- 
tious way in which the Missouri had 
left New York, one could not fail to 
note the contrast between her arrival 
and departure. As we neared the ship, 
we saw that, although she had barely 
cast anchor, the lighters were already at 
work on her cargo. It was apparent 
that. Captain Findley had no idea that 
he would be received with any formali- 


ties, as his ship merely carried her usual 
flags. 

Mr. Torrey, of Williams, Field & Tor- 
rey, London managers of the Atlantic 
Transport Line, had arrived in Libai the 
night previous and was on the Concordia. 
When we neared the Missouri, Mr. 
Torrey called to the captain to dress 
the ship, and then, for the first time, the 
sturdy, honest seaman, who had not slept 
for five days or nights, so anxious was 
he to bring the millers’ offering into 
Libau safe and sound, seemed to realize 
that he was to be reecived with due 
honor. In a few moments the Missouri 
flung all her bunting to the breeze, and 
when the Russian and American flags 
flew from the peak, the crowd on the 

(Continued on page 26.) 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 






POLAR BEAR 





always is milled 






from wheat that has been thoroughly 





washed in pure water. Milling sci- 








ence does not say this is necessary. 






We merely do it as extra insurance of 






quality and purity. 










FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 















MILLING WHEAT 


New conditions, new methods, new problems 
but the same experienced, painstaking service 
to our milling customers 















F. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
FRANK A. See Ce - 

F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President ‘ n 
F. L, ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer * 57 Years Serving Careful Millers * 
A. H. FUHRMAN 
J. L. YOUNG 


| SIMONDS - SHIELDS -THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 




















PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council. 


For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. _ Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 


LIBERTY FLOUR || MUOu QEsMcArE rou 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttato, N. v. ere ae 
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* “ALLOWAY” SPITFIRE, GIFT OF 





SEARLE GRAIN CO., LOST * 
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The “Alloway” Spitfire fighter shown above has been lost. 
The plane was contributed to the R.A.F. last summer by the 
officers and employees of the Searle Grain Co. through the 


Wings for Britain Drive. 


flying accident in England. 


The plane was given the name, 
“Alloway,” in tribute to Flight-Lieutenant A. H. F. “Hammy” 
Alloway, R.C.A.F., former chief assistant of the Searle Grain 
Co. research department, who was killed Jan. 22, 1941, in a 











The official communication from London reporting the 
plane’s loss stated that during its 314 months of service it had 
flown for more than 100 hours in battle. 
African, British and Polish fighters, it had taken part in 40 
major operations in northern France and around the English 


Piloted by South 


coast and had destroyed two enemy aircraft and a probable 


third before it came to its end. 





International Wheat Conference Expected to 
Issue Statement Soon on Results of Months 


of Meetings Behind Closed Doors in Capital 


By Emmet Dougherty 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Internation- 
al Wheat Conference, which convened 
here more than six months ago behind 
closed doors and with all deliberations 
shrouded in the deepest mystery, is 
about to take the public into its con- 
fidence and issue a statement on what 
has transpired at the secret sessions. 

What form the expected announcement 
will take—whether it will merely disclose 
that “progress” has been made or give 
details of some definite pattern which 
the wheat producing nations will follow 
in the future—was not disclosed. One 
official, however, expressed the hope that 
out of the months of deliberations will 
come an international agreement for eco- 
nomic collaboration between the govern- 
ments of Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

The international wheat meetings were 
set in motion at the Department of 
State on last July 10 and took on all the 
dignity and protocol embroidery that 
usually marks a diplomatic undertaking. 
Undersecretary of State Sumner Wells, 
who at that time was Acting Secretary 
of State, welcomed the delegates by 
asserting that the meeting was “a prac- 
tical example of the constantly increas- 
ing collaboration which is taking place 
between the American Republics and 
the countries of the British Common- 
wealth.” 

On July 22 Assistant Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson was host at a 
luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel to the 
delegates, plus the representatives of the 
nations involved who are resident mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. With 
these social amenities over, the delegates 
established headquarters in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and got down to 


the business of accomplishing what they 
were called to Washington to consider. 

Officials of the conferring governments 
on Aug. 4 authorized a statement of what 
had transpired at the wheat meetings 
up to that time. 
part: 

“A provisional draft agreement is being 
submitted to governments forthwith, to- 
gether with a request for instructions 
which will enable -the delegates to pre- 
pare a definitive text when they recon- 
vene. 

“The range of the wheat discussions 
has been considerably wider than hitherto. 
The problems of furnishing post-war re- 
lief to countries which have suffered from 
the devastation of war occupied a promi- 
nent place in the agenda. The need for 
an equitable sharing of world markets 
to avoid cut-throat competition was 
fully considered as a new phase of an 
old problem. Stocks available for ex- 
port at the end of July, 1941, amounted 
to about two years’ normal requirements 
of imported wheat and, in consequence, 
the representatives of the exporting 
countries have been compelled to face the 
necessity of controlling production in 
order to prevent stocks from continuing 
to rise above their present record high 
level. 


This release follows in 


“The representatives have recognized 
that when the war is over European 
agriculture will be distorted, livestock 
herds will be severely reduced by the 
acute shortage of feed grains, farm 
equipment will be dilapidated and, in 
consequence, there will be urgent need 
and opportunity for reconstruction. 

“The advance of knowledge about the 
relationship of food to health suggests 
that this reconstruction should result in 
the provision for each country of diets 


more adequate for health and happiness, 
thus improving upon pre-war conditions. 

“Much progress has been made in the 
consideration of all these problems in 
the hope that by the establishment of 
an ever-normal granary and of a large 
pool of relief wheat, the consumers of 
the world may be guaranteed abundant 
post-war supplies at prices reasonable 
both to them and to producers and free 
of charge to those in need of relief.” 

While the provisional draft agreement 
was being considered by the foreign 
offices of the affected governments, the 
Washington conference was in recess, 
and did not reconvene until the middle 
of October. Meanwhile, the war was 
taking on what appeared like an omin- 
ous picture in Russia; the historic meet- 
ing at sea of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill took place, and 
the governments concerned had other im- 
portant matters, perhaps more vital than 
a wheat agreement, to contend with. 

The American picture changed from 
one of helpful co-operation to our allies 
in the war effort to a state of actual 
belligerency with Japan’s surprise attack 
on Pearl Harbor, and the wheat con- 
ferees were confronted with revising and 
reworking the original draft agreement 
to fit these changed conditions. 

Since Pearl Harbor, in fact, the con- 
ference has resolved into subcommittees 
of economists and statisticians to which 
has been delegated certain aspects of 
the wheat problem as they apply to the 
present all-out shooting war in prac- 
tically all world waters, and the char- 
acter of the collaboration which will be 
required by the allies after hostilities 
have ceased. 

Similarly the present conference at 
Rio has had the effect of slowing up the 
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drafting of an international wheat pact, 
as certain related economic questions, in- 
cluding coffee, will doubtless be consid- 
ered at the sessions now in progress in 
Brazil. The full membership of the wheat 
conference, however, is scheduled to meet 
perhaps before the end of this month, 
and make some public announcement of 
its deliberations. 

More detailed reference to the proposed 
agreement than has been disclosed by the 
Department of State is contained in the 
annual report issued by Secretary of 
Agriculture Wickard, who said “it goes 
further toward an international agricul- 
tural adjustment program than anything 
that has preceded it.” 

These two significant paragraphs were 
included in Secretary Wickard’s report: 

“The agreement declares that interna- 
tional co-operation is indispensable to 
the full development of the resources of 
the world; that a reserve stock or ever- 
normal granary should be created to pro- 
tect consumers; that production must be 
regulated to demand; that prices should 
be stabilized at a level in proper relation 
to other prices and at the same time 
fair to consumers and producers; that 
the wheat producing countries should 
agree to share the world’s markets in 
periods of surplus; that importing coun- 
tries should agree to cease the stimula- 
tion of uneconomic, high cost production; 
and finally, that a stock of relief wheat 
should be made up by direct contribu- 
tions by the member governments. [For 
the operation of the purposes of the un- 
derstanding, an international wheat coun- 
cil is to be set up with full powers to 
adjust prices, quotas and shipments to 
changing conditions. 

“There is a provision that importing 
countries shall act as semi-enforcement 
agencies. Previous international wheat 
agreements have not contained this fea- 
ture. No agreement can be beneficial 
unless it is fully observed by all of the 
principal producing countries involved. 
Such schemes have usually failed in the 
past because they have lacked flexibility 
and could not meet unforeseen circum- 
stances. Participation of importing 
countries in the enforcement operations 
should help to correct this drawhack. 
In administrative flexibility the new 
agreement embodies great improvements. 
In fact, it represents an ideal which may 
not be as fully reached with other com- 
modities.” 
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PAPER SCARCITY AFFECTS 
FLOUR SHIPPING PRACTICE 


Difficulty in obtaining supplies of pa- 
per suitable for lining flour cars, toget!ier 
with the fact that the price of this paper 
has doubled during the past year, has 
given rise to the question of whether the 
milling industry would not be justified in 
discontinuing the standard practice of 
lining cars and of covering loaded flour 
with heavy paper. The Millers National 
Federation recently asked this question 
of 30 representative millers in different 
sections of the country. The federation’s 
bulletin presents a summary of the 28 
replies. 

Fourteen millers are continuing past 
practice of lining cars and covering load- 
ed flour, though five of them express 
fears that because of paper scarcity and 
price they may be compelled to change 
this procedure. Two of the five report 
having recently tried making shipments 
without top covering, but that so much 
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dnder damage resulted that they went 
pack to the old system. 
are positive that it would be poor econ- 


Several others 


omy to skimp on the use of carlining or 
covering paper. 

The other 14 have modified past prac- 
tice to a greater or less extent. Nearly 
all report that they have discontinued 
papering cars for feed shipment, and 
in most cases that includes the feed part 
of mixed cars. Likewise, nearly all are 
no longer lining cars or covering ship- 
ments of flour in jutes or grain bags— 
mostly just putting paper on the floor. 
Two report that they paper cars only 
for long hauls, but that on short ship- 
ments in the Southwest where coal-burn- 
ing locomotives are rare they do not use 
carlining paper. Six use covering paper 
only in steel-roofed cars, and then to 
minimize the effect of condensation. 
Four mention the use of lining paper 
only on old cars. Others have stopped 
using paper on sides or over flour except 
in cases where customers require it. 

It is quite apparent that many millers 
are trying in one way or another to make 
a roll of carlining paper serve more cars 
than formerly. It is also evident that in 
some cases, at least, there is an increased 
amount of cinder damage as a result; 
also that some customers are beginning 
to complain about the omission of cover- 
ing paper or lining paper, or both. The 
following practices, it is concluded, might 
be considered as means of conserving 
high priced paper: No paper on floor or 
sides or over feed shipments. No side 
or covering paper on flour in jutes or 
grain bags, except occasionally in old 
boxears. No lining or covering export 
shipments. If the paper shortage con- 
tinues, it may also be necessary to take 
the chance of leaving off covering paper 
and discontinuing the use of lining paper 
in all cases, except cars of inferior kind. 

Damage due to insect infestation dur- 
ing shipment is small during the first 
half of the calendar year as compared 
with the second half. When the weevil 
season opens next summer, it may be 
necessary to go back to full use of lining 
and covering paper to reduce the hazard 
of insect trouble. 
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HEARING SET 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—Judge Frederic P. 
Schoonmaker in the United States Dis- 
trict Court here fixed Feb. 7 at 10 a.m. 
as the time for a hearing on the matter 
of declaring the 7 Baker Bros., wholesale 
bakers, insolvent, as the result of recent 
bankruptcy proceedings. Persons desir- 
ing to intervene must file their state- 
ments with the clerk of courts on or be- 
fore Feb. 5. 
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WATER FRONT WORKERS 
MUST CARRY IDENTIFICATION 


DuturH, Minn.—Thomas H. Deegan, 
head of the coast guard here and captain 
of the Duluth-Superior harbor, has is- 
sued notice that all workers engaged in 
activities on the local water front will 
be required to obtain official identification 
cards with the reopening of navigation 
in the spring. 





Applications for cards are now being 
taken and when issued must be endorsed 
by officials of firm or company for which 
the employee works and returned to the 
Coast guard head, together with two 
Photographs of the employee. 
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. NEW BAG MANUFACTURING PLANT COMPLETED a 








Above is pictured the new plant of the 
Chase Bag Co. at New Orleans, La. 
First occupied in the early fall, the plant, 
including initial exterior landscaping, has 
now been completed. The building is a 
modern, reinforced concrete construction 





engineered specifically for streamlined 
production of bags of all kinds. 

This is one of the 13 Chase factories 
located at strategic points throughout the 
United States. It serves a wide territory 
in the southeast and extreme southern sec- 





tion of the United States and handles a 
considerable volume of export business. 
In addition to direct railroad facilities, 
the plant has dock facilities so that ocean- _ 
going vessels can load and unload cargoes 
of raw materials and finished bags. 





COLUMBIA BAKING CO. OPENS NEW PLANT IN VIRGINIA 








HE Columbia Baking Co., bakers 

of Southern Bread and Cake, op- 

erating in Virginia as the Lee 
Baking Co., on Jan. 10 concluded a full 
week’s celebration upon the occasion of 
the formal opening of its modern new 
plant. 

The week-long celebration opened with 
a private supper at the plant for com- 
pany and city officials. Jan. 6 was out- 
of-town grocers’ day which was attended 
by over 350 grocers and their wives and 
clerks from the outlying territory served 
by the Charlottesville plant. Several 
hundred local grocers, their clerks and 
wives were invited Jan. 7. As a feature 
for grocers’ day, a photographic studio 
was set up in the plant. All attending 
grocers were individually photographed 
and will receive handsome mounted en- 
largements as a memento of the occasion. 
A special turkey supper with trimmings 
was served on both grocers’ evenings. 

On Jan. 8 the plant was thrown open to 
the public. Spurred by full page news- 
paper advertisements and a heavy bar- 
rage of radio announcements promis- 
ing entertainment and attendance prizes, 
the public turned out in full force for 
the gala Open House Party. A special 
party was held Jan. 9 for the colored 
population. 

The new building is a beautiful rendi- 
tion of the colonial type of architecture 





in keeping with the charm and atmos- 
phere of the historic city of Charlottes- 
ville. Among the outstanding construc- 
tion features is a floating type floor 
consisting of a 114-inch maple floor over 
a 83-inch pine floor which is laid over a 
4-inch concrete base. This type of floor 
acts as a cushion for vibration and is 
easy to keep clean. Another aid to 
cleanliness are the walls which are com- 





LITTLE MARKET DISTURBANCE 
SEEN IN CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat.—Some North 
Pacific coast mills have withdrawn 
flour quotations because of uncertain 
millfeed values resulting from the 
CCC wheat-for-feed selling program. 
California mills, however, are not 
concerned in the least over the pos- 
sible effect. Country feed dealers 
say that wheat prices set for Cali- 
fornia will probably range from 90c 
@$1.03 bu, cracked bulk to dealers, 
no lower than they have been buying 
for regularly without having to take 
deteriorated wheat. The consensus is 
that there will be little if any dis- 
turbance in millfeed values on the 
California markets. 








pletely tiled from the floor to the special 
temlock type ceiling. 


Incorporated within the plant is a 
10-car, heated, tile-walled garage and 
loading platform which makes it possible 
for the fresh bread to be loaded oven- | 
warm right to the fleet of delivery cars. 

Equipment includes a new type mixer 
having a dough capacity of 1,600 loaves 
an hour; a 12-ton capacity ice machine 
to provide circulating ice water to 80° 
temperature around the mixer and other 
equipment requiring cooling; the latest 
type ovens having a capacity of 1,500 
loaves an hour and a modern automatic 
slicing and wrapping machine. The en- 
tire plant is illuminated by the latest 
type fluorescent lighting. Workers’ quar- 
ters contain the latest type lockers, 
showers and rest rooms. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
ELECT JAMES R. AFFLECK 


Puiapetruia, Pa.—The Philadelphia 
Association of Flour Distributors at their 
annual meeting on Jan. 23 elected the 
following officers: James R. Affleck, pres- 
ident; Morris Kutner, vice president; 
Samuel B. Millenson, secretary; Joseph 
L. Carroll, treasurer. S. Gartland Horan 
was named Philadelphia representative to 
the National Executive Committee. 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 



















































General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 


Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Oorrespondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” 








All Codes 








WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 
Cable Address: ‘‘Wasco.”” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


¥ 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and h in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirFr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 


















©) SAN FRANCISCO 


faye 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


ite. port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








Jones-HEeTTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missouri 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Domesday Mills 


OMESDAY Survey, commenced 
ID in 1080, completed in 1086, pro- 

vides the first authentic list of 
British mills. By means of this great 
compilation we are definitely raised above 
the myths, doubts, and conjectures that 
up to this period invest British milling. 
We may survey and number the thou- 
sands of Saxon water mills scattered 
throughout the kingdom; may learn who 
owned them, and the terms on which 
they were rented; and may estimate at 
once both the smallness of the structures 
that dotted the face of the country and 
the largeness of the water milling re- 
sources which the kingdom at this early 
period possessed. 

Saxon legislators and chroniclers, so 
far as can now be traced, have been as 
silent on the topic as though not a water 
mill existed in the land, and Saxon char- 
ters referring to mills are exceedingly 
few in number. Yet the Domesday Sur- 
vey reveals the fact that prior to the 
Conquest the country abounded with 
mills. The smaller streams were provid- 
ed with the trifling structures of Greek 
or Norse type, no doubt, and the river 
courses with the more complete Roman 
mills. 

As the Survey takes little or no cogni- 
zance of the brief reign of Harold, the 
Saxon statistics which it contains are 
those of the period of Edward the Con- 
fessor. ‘Thus the Norman compilation 
is almost a survey of Saxon England. 

The utmost resources of William the 
Conqueror were brought to bear upon 
the production of a reliable return to 
the value of his newly acquired kingdom. 
No Star-chamber inquisitors ever sat in 
greater authority or extracted evidence 
more rigidly than did the powerful com- 
missioners who for six years traversed 
the kingdom to ferret out its worth to 
their lord the king. 

The MS. record was deposited at Win- 
chester, and long preserved in the ca- 
thedral there. It was carried for safety 
about the kingdom by a later king; pro- 
duced often in the law courts in evidence 
of title to estates; and finally deposited 
in London. It is now preserved at the 
Record Office, Chancery Lane. From the 
facsimile volumes produced at the cost 
of the nation, in 1833, by order of Wil- 
liam IV, we may now derive valuable 
authentic statistics of mills and realistic 
glimpses of milling life in England over 
eight centuries ago. 

The mills were of course most numerous 
in the more settled and thickly populated 
parts of the country, the south, east and 
midlands. In the north, the kingdom was 
thickly peopled with an unsettled race, 
only recently quelled by the Conqueror in 
a campaign which had laid their country 
waste. Probably, therefore, in this part 
of the kingdom, whether owing to the de- 
struction of mills or otherwise, handmills 
were in ordinary use. 

Throughout the kingdom the number 
of mills actually returned affords no in- 
dication of the national demand for 
ground grain. What mills there were, 
were of slight power and doubtless in- 
different regularity of working. Their 
output could never have been very great. 
On the other hand, there was as yet no 
general law or custom prohibiting the 
use of querns, which were no doubt 
largely used at every place where water 
mills were lacking. 

The actual number of manorial tenants 
mentioned in Domesday has been calcu- 
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A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








THE BUCKEYE 
CEREAL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds 

Massillon, Ohio 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 














PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo 
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GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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lated to reach but a total of 283,242, 
these being heads of households. But 
in the greater number of manors the 
number of tenants is not stated. Thus 
any attempt to estimate the population 
of the country, and thence gauge what 
may have been the approximate output 
of the mills, would be futile. 

There is no direct evidence that the 
whole of the mills mentioned were grain 
mills, and we can but remember that pos- 
sibly some, though comparatively few, 
were devoted to other purposes. 

It may be convenient here to mention 
that the abbreviated term “mol” is sys- 
tematically adopted throughout the rec- 
ord; the original word “mola” having 
been converted into “molinum” and “mol- 
endinum.” For example, in the entries 
relative to mills at Arundel Castle and 
Tadeham in Sussex, the first name is 
used; and in the entry relating to Rude- 
ford in Gloucester the second term is 
adopted. 

“Molendinum,” derived from “mola” 
and “domus,” literally meant the mill 
house or hurst, as distinct from the ac- 
tual mill itself. Several aliases are 
ignored by the surveyors of the Con- 
queror, who usually enter “mol” a mill, 
the allusion being either to the horse mill 
or the water mill. The windmill was as 
yet apparently unknown. 

Money rentals varied greatly in 
amount. The lowest seems to be that of 
Cerfeli (Dorsetshire), which paid three- 
pence per annum. The highest seems to 
be reached by three mills at Cambridge, 
averaging £3 each; though these were 
not necessarily the most valuable in the 
kingdom, as many mills paid a part only 
of their rental in cash. 

Domesday values are to be estimated 
at about 1/110th of that of the present 
currency, a mill quoted at 1s being worth 
£5 10s, present money. 

Wheat commonly constituted the whole 
or part of the rental. A few years later 
such wheat was equivalent to flour, since 
by one of the cardinal customs of manors 
the lord’s household corn was stipulated 
to be ground free. 

There are many variations in grain 
rents. A mill at Arundel castle pays 10 
modias of wheat, frumentum, and 10 
modias of general grain, annona, with 
an increase of four modias. Ruitone mill, 
Salop, is entered at a rental of eight sex- 
tars of fine grain, siligo. 

But whether in wheat or flour, it is 
evident the miller’s corn rent was a fluc- 
tuating one, and in times of dearth and 
high prices, then of very common occur- 
rence, its value would, of course, increase 
very appreciably. At about the com- 
mencement of the reign of the Confessor, 
im such years of dearth as, according to 
the Saxon Chronicle, 1039, 1043, and oth- 
ers, mill rents paid in wheat must have 
assumed a very serious aspect as com- 
pared with their value in ordinary sea- 
sons: 

“1039. This year the sextar of wheat 
sold for 55 pence, and even more. 

“1043. This year there was a great 
famine all over England, and corn was so 
dear as was never remembered before, so 
that a sextar of wheat sold for 60 pence, 
and even more.” 

At such periods the miller who had to 
pay the whole or the greater portion of 
his rent in wheat, evidently had to bear 
& heavy increase at the very time when, 
8tain being scarce with consumers and 
very little being ground, his trade would 
be worse than usual. Such increased rent 








must, of course, have been met by an in- 
creased toll for grinding. 

As yet manorial lords do not seem to 
have bound the miller to grind at any 
fixed rate all the year round, as they did 
at later periods, and nowhere does the 
rate of toll appear in Domesday. In- 
deed, while a miller was paying a fluctu- 
ating grain rent, it would have been un- 
fair to bind him down to an inflexible 
toll. It is not till grain rents begin to 
be discontinued at mills that we find 
lords stipulating for fixed tolls. Thus 
was the miller necessarily left to make 
his own rate of toll. This unfortunately 
had to be increased when grain was 
scarce and his customers less than or- 
dinarily able to pay. 

To the quandary into which many of 
the Domesday millers were thus, in pe- 
riods of dearth, thrown by their land- 
lords, we may attribute the origin of 
some of that popular hostility which for 
centuries yet to come pursued the milling 
craft. 

Many mills paid part in cash and part 
in fish, viz., eels. At Mellinges, Suffolk, 
five mills were rented at £4 10s and two 
thousand eels. Stradforde mill, Warwick- 
shire, paid 10s and a thousand eels. 
Witelavesford mill, in the same county, 
was charged 10s and twenty sticks of 
eels. 

The fish were ordinarily charged as for 
delivery upon sticks. In the reign of 
Edward I, the legal price of eels was 
fixed at 2d per stick of twenty-five, that 
of a turbot 6d, pike 8d, salmon Is 3d, etc., 
a rate that somewhat consorts with their 


probable value at the time of Domesday. 


Salt was at times taken in part rent. 
At Lidum, Shropshire, where were some 
leagues of woodlands utilized for the feed- 
ing of large numbers of pigs, one mill’s 
rent was a pig and eleven leagues of 
woods. Various mills paid no rent, being 
old and worthless. Of other mills the 
omission of rental is explained by their 
being stated to be new, the builders 
probably holding them rent free for a 
time. 

Sometimes the miller, in part payment 
of rent, undertook other duties. One 
took eharge of beehives. 

In the case of destroyed mills their 
sites still retain value, since they repre- 
sented the right of restoring and working 
them, and were constantly scheduled. 

Portions of sites and of mills, that is, 
proprietary shares in sites and in the 
right to work mills, are often recorded. 
This degree of minutiz is not excelled by 
the exactness with which, for instance, 
it is recorded that in York one Laudric, 
carpentarius, held 101, houses. 

Partnerships in the mills themselves 
frequently occur. Tavenham, Norfolk, 
had a fourth share in a mill and in a 
church. 

Ordinarily, manorial mills were re- 
tained exclusively for the use of the 
house of the lord, in which case, of course, 
they yielded no rental. These mills are 
entered in somewhat varied phraseology 
as appertaining to the hall or court, but 
are not to be understood as necessarily 
being in the same. Town mills worked 
by burgesses several times occur. 

Though the “pistor’® appears in Domes- 
day he is no longer the miller. The latter 
is found honored with a distinctive ap- 
pellation, molendinarius, indicative of his 
devotion to the one vocation of grinding. 
To the Domesday baker, therefore, was 
entirely relegated the ancient and now 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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The Wm. Kelly Milling Co. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 
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ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managere 
Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt ang - - Atlanta, Ga. 
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A MILLER EXPLORES HIS 
PAID BILLS 

The other day a miller was looking 
through his paid bill file for 1939, when 
he decided to make some comparisons 
between what he was paying at that time 
for various items of mill supplies and 
what he has been paying recently for the 
same goods. Here is what he found: 

Kraft carlining paper was purchased 
for $3.32 per 100 lbs in 1939; today it 
costs $6.50, an increase of 96%. Invoice 
forms, bills of lading and flour contract 
books cost $26, $10 and $27.50 per unit 
two years ago; recently he paid $27.30, 
$10.50 and $30.80 for the same items. 
Silk bolting cloth of various mesh ranged 
in 1939 from $1.17 to $32.08, whereas 
now the range in the same meshes is 
$1.54 to $41.32, representing percentage 
increases of 28 to 31. Sifter brushes 
which now are worth $6.45 were $5.35 a 
couple of years ago, and lubricants have 
gone up from 10 to 40%. 

Leather belting of various sizes cost 
from 12c up to $1.94 per foot in 1939— 
now the prices are 16c to $2.59 for the 
same pieces. Rubber belting is up still 
more than that—four-ply, 32-0z duck 
which was 75c a foot in 1939 was recent- 
ly obtained for $1.73, an advance of 
130%. 

Office equipment such as typewriters, 
posting machines, billing machines, etc., 
is higher by at least the amount of the 
federal excise tax and in some cases 
General mill repair parts such as 
gears, bolts and lumber show increases 
of 10 to 30%. 

Most any miller could produce evidence 
of the same sort from his files. We 
wonder, however, what a comparison of 


more. 


1939 flour sales recoveries over wheat 
cost would show as against sales made 
say the past three months. Anybody 
have nerve enough to look into that prop- 
osition?—The Hook-Up. 
LOVE’S (?) LABOR LOST 

We continue to note the strenuous ef- 
forts being made by so-called home eco- 
nomics teachers and others to persuade 
housewives in various parts of the coun- 
try to buy wheat and a mill and grind 
their own flour which is claimed to be 
the height of healthy fodder and what 
not. 

Somehow or other we do not believe 
that this campaign will make any ap- 
preciable progress. Women today do not 
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grind their coffee at home. Few of them, 
especially in populated districts, bake 
their own bread, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that they will overnight be con- 
verted to the palatability of whole wheat 
flour. 

Dr. Harvey Wiley, one of the greatest 
food experts this nation has ever pro- 
duced, tried in vain to induce the public 
to eat dark flours on the theory that these 
life-giving products of the grain would 
be a panacea for everything from chil- 
blains to brain fever, but he got exactly 
nowhere because the average American 
housewife is convinced that white flour 
makes just as wholesome and more pal- 
atable bread than all the whole wheat 
flour ever ground. 

One Carolina extension leader tells his 
prospective followers that “by milling at 
home a family can take a_ bushel of 
wheat and convert it into 50 lbs of whole 
wheat flour and 10 lbs of bran.” He 
estimates the milling cost per bushel at 
from Ic to 2c. 

Those interested in obtaining either a 
hand mill or an electric driven mill can 
get complete information by writing the 
Department of Agriculture, State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Considering the taxes, penalties and 
what not paid by the milling industry we 
don’t think it exactly consistent to fos- 
ter a movement to eliminate them from 
business, and somehow we just don’t 
believe that these wonderful (?) home 
mills will affect the flour output.—Pied- 
mont Millers Association. 


LOOK FOR LABELS 


Do you definitely ask for enriched flour 
when you purchase white flour? At the 
request of the National Research Council, 
the millers are producing an enriched 








flour with added iron, vitamin B, or thia- 
min and nicotinic acid. The millers are 
offering this flour at the same price as the 
plain refined white flour. Now if you 
and I wish to have this flour available 
in our markets, we must make our wants 
known. Some homemakers are under the 
impression that all flour is enriched. 
This is not true—look for the label on 
the flour sack. 

The same thing is true of bread. Only 
part of the white bread is enriched. 
The bakers label the enriched loaves, 
telling you just how your bread has been 
enriched. Some is made from enriched 
flour, some with special yeast prepara- 
tions which add extra vitamin content 
to the bread. 

Be a careful buyer, know what you 
want to buy and tell the grocer exactly 
what you wish him to carry. He will 
be eager to meet your requests.—Inez 
Hobart, extension nutrition specialist, in 
Minnesota Farm School News Letter. 


Here’s a tip on how to win a defense 
bond, plus a set of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” We advise your waiting, 
however, until the question selectors for- 
get about having used it already: then 
you can’t lose. ...Here’s the system: 
shoot to the radio program, “Information, 
Please,” a request for knowledge concern- 
ing the difference between biscuits, muf- 
fins and other baked delicacies. The ex- 
perts had such a problem before them a 
week or so ago—and here are some of 
their definitions: “A biscuit is shortened 
with baking powder and raised.” ... 
“Yeast is used in muffins, which are 
bought in drug stores.” ... “There is no 
baking powder in muffins.” . . . “Biscuits 
are raised 8 times in size by heat.” ... 
See how simple it is to “stump the ex- 
perts”P—R. E. M. 
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AMERICA LEADS THE WORLD 
IN STEEL CAPACITY 
The size of the American steel indys- 
try becomes doubly impressive when 
compared with that of the rest of the 
world. In 1940 world steel production 
was estimated to have reached « new 
peak of approximately 159,500,000 tons, 
The United States industry accounted 
for 67,000,000 tons, or 42% of this total, 
even though it was operating at only 
82% of its capacity. Germany, includ- 
ing Austria, the Saar region, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, produced about 28, 
000,000 tons. If the production of Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg and France is includ- 
ed, she contributed about 38,300,000 tons, 
or 24% of the world output. The Soviet 
Union ranked third, with an estiinated 
output of 21,800,000 tons. Exclusive of 
the U.S.S.R., the whole of continental 
Europe produced 42,500,000 tons. In 
Great Britain production was well main- 
tained despite the air raids, and was 
reported to have totaled 15,000,000 tons 
in 1940.—National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 
The biggest single commodity moved 
out of Washington, D. C., by freight is 
. . you've guessed it . . . waste paper. 
This invites so many wise cracks that 
we'll let you roll your own. 
THE CRICKET 
The cricket plays a gay tune on 
his fiddle! 
O, life is jolly though life’s a 
riddle, 
The cask is full and the crib and 
bin, 
red-cheeked apples are 
gathered in, 
The smoke is sweet from the 
hickory knot, 
There is savory food in the cop- 
per pot; 
There’s a sack of nuts and a 
hive of honey 
And happiness better than bags 
of money! 
What if winter has sealed the 
earth? 
There’s time for thinking and 
time for mirth! 
Fiddles the cricket on the hearth. 
MAupE GREENE PRINCEHOUSE- 
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The Northwestern Miller, published 
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THE NEW HEAD MAN 

“Donald Nelson is an exceedingly able and 
vigorous man. He is a direct actionist. Given 
the authority to do a job, he gets it done in the 
quickest way possible. He is not naturally a 
ruthless man, but in order to get this job done 
he may have to use methods which appear arbi- 
trary and ruthless. His one controlling motive, 
however, is to win the war. His appointment is 
mecting with universal favor.” 


From Milling Around in Washington 


OTH the selection of Mr. Nelson and the grant- 
ing to him of a degree of authority which the 

President for two years, in face of the gravest national 
need, has refused to accord to anyone, even those 
highest in his personal favor, undoubtedly have pleased 
more people more widely circumstanced than any 
other single act of President Roosevelt. 

It is true that Mr. Nelson is believed to have 
something of a new deal background both in his eco- 
nomic and social thinking. That, however, is nothing 
to cavil about; even is proper and permissible, so long 
as Mr. Roosevelt so clearly has the indorsement of 
the country, three times renewed, for his economic and 
social philosophy. What is much more important is 
that Mr. Nelson has a background of accomplishment, 
of knowing how to do things and get things done, 
and of being, in thought and act, a fair-minded man. 

And, what is vastly more important still is the 
fact that, on the evidence so far disclosed, Mr. Nelson 
actually has authority of the kind that does not have 
to be initialed by Mr. Harry Hopkins or even ap- 
proved in detail by, the President himself. Back yon- 
der, in the early period of what then was known as 
our “national defense effort,” the nation was led to 
hope that some such authority as this was being given 
to Mr. Knudsen, only to find within a little while 
that such limited power as had been granted to him 
was shared with Mr. Hillman, and that thereafter these 
two gentlemen spent much time holding each other’s 
hands or sitting on each other’s laps. Meanwhile the 
production job wandered about in a fog of accusation 
as to whether labor or industry was the chief bottle- 
neck, while all of the time it probably was neither. 
Latterly, it came to be rumored that one or another 
of the gentlemen was a favorite of the distaff side 
of the White House—and that was that. 

It is a very great pity, now that we are at war 
and political differences and the give and take of 
criticism of those in public office is virtually suspended, 
that the President continues unwilling to call to the 
public service any one of a dozen men high in public 
confidence, men of proved ability and outstanding ex- 
perience in and equipment for the many tasks ahead 
of us, merely because they have honestly opposed the 
more radical leftist trends of administration policies. 
This is one of the “sacrifices” which Mr. Roosevelt 
might well make on his own account while he is calling 
upon all citizens to make sacrifices on their own parts. 

However, we have to take these things as they 
come. The appointments of Mr. Stimson and Mr. 
Knox, while politically complexioned in their day, have 
turned out—especially in the case of Secretary Knox— 
very much better than anticipated. Now we have 
Mr. Nelson’s selection, accompanied by a very real 
grant of authority. The administration tough boy, 
Mr. Henderson, also seems to be growing into the 
demands of his job rather than, as was justifiably 
feared, merely into increasing self-importance. 

Perhaps others will come along, so that as events 
march there will come to be greater confidence in 
orders out of Washington instead of, as for so long 
a time, merely wonder whether an order was sound 
and sensible or merely another ickes. 
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RUBBER FROM WHEAT? 
WE learn with a mild thrill that a group of 
research scientists—we believe they are some 
boys in Wisconsin—are working like beavers on seeing 
what can be done about producing rubber from wheat. 
announcement happily synchronizes with an offi- 
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cial reiteration of the statistic that there still is so 
much left-over wheat in the country that growers are 
going to be invited next spring to approve another 
marketing quota and with another official pronuncia- 
mento about the government’s going to sell off some 
of its mountainous stock of wheat for animal feeding 
purposes. 

Obviously the making-it-into-rubber idea, if it can 
be worked out in time, would fit in perfectly with 
the statistic that we have too much wheat, but it might 
make wheat growers look a trifle sappy if they were 
to vote a marketing quota upon themselves at the 
very time when our vast wheatfield west of the merid- 
ian would turn up as a chief source of supply for 
material for rubber tires, pencil erasers, nursing bottle 
tops, girdles to protect our feminine morale and 
galoshes to defend our feet against March thaws. 

Naturally, by force of habit, tradition, and be- 
cause so many of our friends are in the milling busi- 
ness and more or less looking down their noses, we 
see things such as this from the point of view of their 
effect upon flour milling, flour selling, baking and the 
whole bread business from field to loaf. How, for 
instance, will some of our friends go about converting 
their “B” milling units from making “volume, big-bag 
flour” to making lastex yarn, or turning out tires for 
tanks or for their friends who have a priority down 
around “337-2,” just one jump short of git-a-horse? 

And how, assuming that they can get a clearance 
for equipment thus to convert themselves from millers 
into manufacturers of golf balls, will they go about 
recreating their management and sales organizations? 
We do not offhand know a single flour mill sales man- 
ager who would be any good whatever at calling up 
somebody and saying, “How’s about an attractive price 
on a couple of hundred thousand reducing forms, 
assorted sizes, for 120-day shipment, with privilege of 
substituting ice-box freezing trays, 40-ash, for new 
crop delivery, at basis twelve cents over Chicago May?” 
Nor do we know a flour broker who could adjust 
himself to the new order, nor a cost accountant, nor 
even an officer of the Millers’ National Federation, 
good as they have shown themselves to be at jumping 
about amid the modern welter of politics, priorities 
and propaganda. 

And what kind of millers’ and bakers’ cénventions 
would we be having this next summer with morning 
sessions of the rubber-set paint brush division of the 
Southeastern Millers Association and the moisture- 
proof infants’ wear section of the bakery engineers’ 
club? We do not want to labor this question too 
far, nor get ourselves so badly involved in the caves 
and fogs of imagination that we cannot get back 
home, but we do believe somebody—perhaps a joint 
committee of the industries—should begin paying 
some attention to the possibilities of the future should 
these Wisconsin boys come bulging out from among 
their test tubes and retorts and announce that wheat 
has got to be used for tires and teething rings and 
the business of converting our mills and bakeries had 
better be taken up and pushed forward apace—or 
else. > 

For ourselves—perhaps because we have some 
pretty low mileage tires—we rather hope the research 
bogs down. We like these industries of milling and 
baking just as they are, and we like most of the 
people in them. . What they would be like if they had 
to turn to worrying about an entirely new set of 
troubles we do not know; but we are almost sure 
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we ourselves would not be up to dishing out wise 
counsel as we now do so generously and with so 
little effect. 
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A GUEST EDITORIAL 

ARTLY because our news columns are what 

make-up editors call a little “tight” this week, and 
even more for the reason that this current news 
dispatch constitutes a rather better editorial than we 
are capable of writing, we are printing it on this 
page rather than over in the commercial news or 
among pieces about events in the world. We do not 
know if it should be credited to the Associated Press 
or to a Detroit special writer, but here it is: 

“One of Henry Ford’s hobbies—making master 
craftsmen of youth—is paying big dividends in speed- 
ing his firm’s $1,000,000,000 war production program. 

“Ford’s school facilities have mushroomed until 
now they are the counterpart of a modern university. 
A total of 10,000 student mechanics today are ac-. 
commodated in Ford educational enterprises. 

“An additional 7,500 to 8,000 Ford employees will 
be trained for bomber production in the $500,000 
school under construction adjacent to the $58,500,000 
Willow Run bomber plant. 

“The automobile builder long has preached: ‘Indus- 
try must take more interest in young people, or there 
will be no industry.’ Ford himself has set the pace 
for training young men to work with their hands. 

“Oldest of Ford educational projects is the Henry 
Ford Trade School, founded in 1916. It now enrolls 
1,800 boys of high school age, trains them in tool and 
die and electrical work, heat treatment, welding and 
auto mechanics. 

“Other school units include: 

“The Ford apprentice school, which has an enroll- 
ment of 4,000. It trains youths beyond high school 
age and already working as Ford employees. They 
receive specialized training in some trade they wish 
to master. 

“The Ford aircraft school, second largest unit in 
the manufacturer’s industrial school system, trains 3,000 
apprentice students for jobs in the vast Pratt & 
Whitney airplane engine factory in the heart of the 
River Rouge plant. 

“Still another is the navy service school at the 
Rouge plant. This was built by the Ford Motor Com- 
pany at a cost of $3,000,000 and donated to the navy. 
The school gives 1,800 sailors mechanical training for 
90-day periods in various buildings throughout the 
Rouge plant. 

“The newest addition to the system—to be known 
as the Ford airplane bomber school—will be open 
only to Ford employees. ‘The bomber plant eventu- 
ally will employ about 100,000 men, virtually all of 
whom will be trained at the bomber school. It is 
geared to produce a four-motored bomber every hour.” 

The Mr. Ford mentioned in the story is a well- 
known Detroit manufacturer who has no official con- 
nection with any of the modern “youth movements,” 
including oratorical societies and boys and girls who 
hold mass meetings, are addressed by persons of 
distinction in what are known as “official circles,” and 
occasionally pass resounding resolutions in favor of 
some other kind of economy than that which prevails 
in the United States of America. He also is the 
same Mr. Ford who a short time ago was sandbagged 
into compelling large numbers of his employees to 
pay toll to union organizers on pain of losing their 
jobs or defying the federal government. 
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THE HIGH COMMAND, OR THE MISSUS 
TELLS ’EM.—“I said this to Mr. Knudsen and Mr. 
Hillman in somewhat forceful terms but without any 
criticism of them, only because I felt the situation must 
be put before them, since they could help to develop 
the proper solution.”—Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
“My Day,” Jan. 14, 1942. 





























































SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many years 
in the banking requirements of the milling 
industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are avail- 
able not only to our customers, but also to 
those who may not now be using our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are invited, 
on the basis of our experience and ability to 
serve. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
incongruous term “pistor,” the pounder, 
though he neither pounded nor ground, 
but always purchased grain, and took it 
for grinding to molendinarius the miller. 

The veccstions of the baker and the 
miller are for the future, therefore, seen 
to be distinct. Under his new name mol- 
endinarius, the miller is found included 
among the bondsmen of the lords perma- 
nently attached to the estates. 

In contrast to the lowly journeymen 
millers were the Saxon owners of mills, 
men of position, possessing frequently es- 
tates of their own. It was not alone no- 
blemen of ancient birth and hereditary 
dignity who were accounted thanes and 
capable of holding land and mills. Free- 
men of any rank who made their way in 
the world were esteemed as noble as any 
of them. Many instances occur of free- 
men holding mills. 

Among the free Saxon proprietors were 
the holders under what was known as the 
allodial system, possessing their lands as 
absolutely as any freeholder of the pres- 
ent day, and not subject to their con- 
fiscation at the will of the king. It was 
this latter contingency which William en- 
grafted on the crude feudal system of 
the Saxons. Nominally every man’s land 
was taken from him by the Conqueror 
and restored again as an act of grace by 
the king, whose good will he was bound 
to retain under pain of suffering con- 
fiscation. 

The ownership of mills was jealously 
criticized, and often contested. The king 
often challenged the titles of holders on 
the ground of their having been illegally 
erected, or escheated. 

The whole of the considerations regard- 
ing proprietorship seem to suggest that 
in Saxon times manorial lords rarely 
made any particular objection to any of 
their tenants, who might choose to build 
mills, doing so and working them either 
for their own private use or for grind- 
ing for their neighbors. 

Therefore, very little, if anything, was 
apparently yet in existence of the system 
well known shortly afterwards as ma- 
norial soke of mills. It seems clear, 
though, that if a lord himself built a mill 
he could if he chose compel his tenants 
to grind at it. Still, in Domesday, the 
service of tenants to their lords is often 
fully stated, but nowhere are the people 
said to be bound to grind at the lord’s 
mills. 

Despite the lack of evidence in Domes- 
day as well as in Saxon charters, how- 
ever, we find a jury long after the date 
of the Survey stating that certain ten- 
ants had been compelled to grind at their 
manor mill a century and a half be- 
fore the time of the Conqueror. 

A mill in the custody of a certain 
keeper on behalf of the lord the king, 
at Einforde, Hants, affords the earliest 
allusion to custodians of king’s mills. 
Aluric held this and other adjacent 
manors of the king, but the mill was 
excepted from his lordship, and retained 
by the king. He placed it in charge of 
an Official to work it on his behalf, either 
permanently or till it should be granted 
to some one else. 

The ownership of flour mills has com- 
monly been reputed, in even late medi- 
eval times, to be a special prerogative 
of the crown. Popular sentiment and 
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tradition attributed to the sovereign the 
sole right of erecting mills in any part 
of the kingdom. This was not the case 
at the date of Domesday, nor has it been 
since. 

Among the mills of Domesday those 
remaining in the hands of the king are 
scheduled precisely as are those of any 
baron or private landowner. They stood 
only upon his own private estates; they 
were not mills of the largest capacity or 
the highest class. The sovereign as mill- 
owner, like his mills as trading establish- 
ments, possessed neither rights nor privi- 
leges which were not shared by the most 
insignificant lord and the smallest ma- 
norial mill in the realm. 

Millstone quarries, let at rentals, are 
occasionally mentioned. At Watone, 
Notts, is a molaria where millstones are 
dug, yielding four silver marks per an- 
num. At Bigenevre, Sussex, is a molaria 
paying 4s a year. 

Trumpington, Cambridge, had its mill, 
value 20s, one of its later lords, William 
de Trumpington, being a baron who 
signed Magna Charta. One of its millers 
was the subject of one of Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales: 


“At Trompington not far from Cantebrig 

There go’th a brook and over that a brig, 

Upon the whiche brook there stood a 
melle.”’ 
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(Continued from page 18.) 
Concordia cheered vociferously. A boat 
was lowered from the ship, and in a 
few minutes the Russian and American 
committees were in it and alongside the 
Missouri. 

I had been the last to shake hands 
with Captain Findley in New York har- 
bor, and I had the sincere pleasure of 
being the first to climb on deck and con- 
gratulate him on the successful end of his 
long cruise. After a few moments spent 
in hand-shaking and general introduc- 
tion, we returned to the Concordia, bring- 
ing Captain Findley with us. Upon land- 
ing at the dock, the people cheered him, 
and with great heartiness he was made 
welcome in Russia. 

That evening, while the ships in 
Libau harbor were sending up rockets 
and fireworks, Count Bobrinskoy, repre- 
senting the Tsarevich’s Special Relief 
Committee, gave a small dinner, at the 
conclusion of which he led Captain Find- 
ley into the next room, and, in the }res- 
ence of a dozen Russians and Americans, 
presented him with a beautiful tea set, 
worked in Russian enamel and gold lined, 
as a token and a souvenir from the Em- 
peror to the line which had so generously 
sent the ship and the captain who had 
so ably commanded it. Worn with the 
fatigue of his long trip and constant 
watchfulness, Captain Findley could only 
utter a few simple and manly words ex- 
pressive of his thanks, and thus the voy- 
age of the good ship Missouri was hap- 
pily ended and pleasantly commemor:ted. 

All Sunday night the lighters were at 
work taking the flour from the Missouri 
and landing it on the docks. There 4 
large force of men was on hand to load 
it in cars—a train of 32 cars, or “Wag 
ons,” being ready on the tracks. Women 
stood by, needle and twine in hand, to 
sew up rents in the sacks. There were 
few of these, for the cargo arrived in 
splendid condition. Every night the 
sweepings were carefully gathered up» 
and, by permission of the Americans, 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: “‘AMBERMILCO” 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS F. 


‘ALLS, MINNESOT 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











PAGE’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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given to the poor. Not a particle of 
flour was wasted, nor was a sack dam- 
aged by water or careless handling. It 
was a motley assortment of packages, 
and I stood next day upon the dock and 
saw the names of old, familiar friends 
branded on sacks which had safely 
traversed the long journey on their er- 
rand of mercy. It was pleasant to see 
them there, for one felt that he was once 
again meeting evidences of. American 
generosity. 

The quality of the flour averaged very 
good indeed. We were not ashamed to 
open at random any of the bags and 
exhibit a handful as a sample of the 
cargo. A sack of flour from Logansport 
was by itself on the dock. It was not 
a large one and I asked Consul-General 
Crawford if he would not take it to 
St. Petersburg and send some of it to the 
various relief committees as a sample of 
the cargo. He accepted the offer and 
we found upon opening the sack that its 
contents were of excellent quality and 
good color. We also sent a small sack 
of cornmeal to Mr. Crawford for the 
same purpose. As an American he was 
delighted to see it, and said for once he 
would gladly play the part of a Russian 
peasant, in order to get a piece of old- 
fashioned corn bread. 

Great interest was manifested in Ne- 
braska’s contribution of corn meal. We 
opened a sack on the deck of the steam- 
er, and from its mouth drew forth the 
circulars printed in Russian telling the 
people how to cook it. The Russians 
were greatly pleased at this document, 
with its clasped hands and ample cook- 
ing directions. Every circular in the sack 
was earnestly asked for, as a valued 
souvenir of the occasion. I found a 
Russian soldier reading one of them 
aloud to a group about him, and when 
the last line was read, “Praise God from 
Whom all blessings flow,” each auditor 
made, most devoutly, the sign of the 
cross. 

Having taken the circulars from this 
sack, we had its contents made into 
corn bread by the ship’s cook. Candor 
compels me to admit that the cook was 
not sparing either of eggs or sugar, con- 
sequently the product was a superb sam- 
ple, both of the cook’s prowess and the 
quality of the meal. It went most 
amazingly. Our Russian friends pro- 
nounced it cake, and said it was de- 
licious. Most of this was carried 
away as souvenirs also. I saw one old, 
grizzled general carefully fold up a tri- 
angular piece in a bit of paper and stow 
it in the pocket of his uniform to carry 
off to his wife. 

The cargo contained a number of bar- 
rels of flour. Cotton and jute sacks of 
all brands and makes, came out of the 
hold together. Strange to relate, there 
came also about 150 paper sacks, all of 
them sound and in good condition. Last 
came two cases of clothing, to which the 
mate called our attention, asking for 
instructions regarding them. I remem- 
bered these cases. Early in the proceed- 
ings, when Governor Merriam issued his 
appeal, before it was clearly understood 
just what was wanted, a worthy gentle- 
man somewhere out in the back counties 
of Minnesota raised, some money, and, 
without waiting for specific instructions, 
went to the village store and invested it 
in clothes at cost. He purchased a lot 
of ladies’ and children’s mittens, hoods 
and tippets, mens’ coats, youths’ mufflers, 
overshoes, rubbers and wraps of all kinds. 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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KANSAS 


“Sunshine Quality’ 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” never will disappoint 


you. 












No miller in the land has finer wheat 
available, a better mill or a stouter 
purpose to produce first quality 
flour all of the time. 


The last sack always is like the first 
sack—up to the quality standard. 





* * 
The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 

2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage —= 
WICHITA . . KANSAS iNstiruTe 














INSURE WITH 


THE “MILL MUTUALS” 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Michigan Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Michigan 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Assn. of Illinois... . Alton, Illinois 

Mill Owners’ Mutual Fire Insurance Conipany..... Des Moines, Iowa 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers’ National Insurance Company............. Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Harrisburg, Pa. 


Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas. Fort Worth, Texas 
Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers’ Mutual Insurance Company.... Chicago, Illinois 
FOR FIRE PREVENTION ENGINEERING SERVICE ON 
MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Ontario Millers Find Supplies 
of Winter Wheat Hard to Get 


By A. H. Bailey 


Canadian Manager THE NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Toronto, Ont.—It is apparent that 
Ontario winter wheat flour millers are 
finding it difficult to get sufficient sup- 
plies of wheat although their require- 
ments are below normal. Sales of On- 
tario winter wheat flour have been cur- 
tailed by comparatively high prices but 
the baking trade always demands a cer- 
The crop of this wheat 
was light, and coupled with reluctance 


tain quantity. 


of farmers to part with the grain when 
it is proving to be profitable as a feed- 
stuffs, this fact is keeping the market 
short of supplies. 

That farmers could exchange this wheat 
for western grain at a substantial profit 
to themselves is having little weight as 


an inducement to sell. Either they will 


not take the trouble to make this trans- 
fer or are afraid of getting inferior 
quality of grain which will be harmful 
to their animals. 

Prices of hogs, cattle and poultry are 
at levels high enough to enable farmers 
to feed winter wheat even at its present 
value and they are doing so regardless of 
the fact that cheaper western grains 
could be used for this purpose with 
equally good results. The quantity of 
Ontario winter wheat remaining on farms 
at the middle of January was not con- 
sidered to be large but if producers 
could be persuaded to exchange a sub- 
stantial part of it, with profit to them- 
selves, this would help the milling and 
baking trades considerably. 





INTRODUCTION OF VITAMIN FLOUR, 
BREAD DELAYED 


—_—_— 


Date Changed From Feb. 1 to March 1 by Food Control Authorities 
—Approval of Miller-Baker Recommendations 
on Vitamin Content Expected 


Toronto, Ont.—The food control au- 
thorities at Ottawa have accepted the 
suggestion of the milling and baking 
industries that the effective date for in- 
troduction of the government standard 
bread provided for in an order-in-council 
dated Dec. 10, 1941, shall be March 1 
instead of Feb. 1 as originally intended. 
This will give the trade more time in 
which to make the necessary adjustments, 
though the time is still far too short 
for many who cannot easily obtain the 
necessary new equipment. 

The chief feature of the new standard 
for flour is that vitamin B white flour, 


which will bear the words “Canada Ap- 
proved,” shall contain a high proportion 
of the vitamin B complex naturally in 
the original wheat, the amount specified 
being 400 B, units together with a like 
proportion of the other vitamin B com- 
plexes in the wheat. 

Millers and bakers have made it clear 
to the government that if the flour of 
this description is to be white it cannot 
contain that amount of vitamins. They 
recommend a maximum of 360 units in- 
stead and it is understood that this opin- 
ion will be accepted at Ottawa. An- 
nouncement to that effect is expected 
to be made by the board shortly. 
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CHECKS ISSUED TO COVER 
FREIGHT SUBSIDY ON FEED 


Toronto, Ontr.—The Canadian feed 
trade is feeling considerably relieved by 
the fact that the government is now 
issuing checks freely to reimburse dealers 
for money advanced to cover the freight 
subsidy on their sales of feedingstuffs. 
Since November when the freight sub- 
sidy regulations were passed dealers have 
been obliged to pay out of their own 
funds the amount of the freight subsidy, 
$4.50 ton on their sales of millfeed and 
a similar amount on feeding grains moved 
from head of the lakes to eastern Can- 
ada. Naturally, using their own funds 
for this purpose for such a long period 
was a strain on the finances of many 
members of this industry and some were 
having an extremely difficult time. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE 
BOOMS DESPITE MAJOR WAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Despite the disturb- 
ances arising out of a major war Canada 
had in the year 1941 the greatest volume 
of foreign trade in her history. This 
information was made public by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce at Ot- 
tawa on Jan. 14. 

The value of commodities exported rose 
to $1,621,000,000 which was $442,049,000 
over the figures for 1940. Of these ex- 
ports vast quantities of rolling stock and 
the instruments of war were sent to every 
area where forces of Great Britain and 
her allies are fighting. In the case of 
Russia every undertaking of the Cana- 
dian production industries was carried 
out to the letter. 

Among the major items of Canadian 


war supplies shipped abroad were trucks 
and other carriers. These, to a total 
value of $148,000,000, were sent to every 
field of combat. 

Wheat exports were among the prin- 
cipal items and of this grain some 196,- 
646,000 bus went abroad. Practically all 
of this was shipped under the control of 
the British government. The quantity 
of flour shipped is not mentioned in the 
minister’s statement, but it is known in 
the trade that something like 10,000,000 
bbls of Canadian flour went for export. 
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INSURANCE CUT MAY MEAN 
REOPENED PACIFIC ROUTES 


Vancouver, B. C.—Still faced with an 
almost complete blackout of the usual 
countries which have been purchasing 
Canadian flour in past year, western 
shippers have taken some heart in the 
announcement that insurance rates on 
Pacific voyages have been reduced from 
2% to 114%. This is taken to indicate 
that shipping lanes are being opened up 
again by the allied fleets and there is hope 
that before long Canadian mills will be 
able to ship to such countries as the 
Dutch East Indies. 

While this is still only a hope, Cana- 
dian exporters continue to struggle with 
the problem of how best to dispose of 
their stocks interrupted in transit and 
discharged on docks at half a dozen 
ports around the Pacific. 

Government regulations are holding 
up the disposal of many of these stocks, 
especially at Los Angeles and Honolulu. 
The fact that the flour was discharged 
at these ports on instructions from the 
naval control and without invoice or 
price, makes the disposal a big problem. 
There is also the need for a certain 
amount of haste in these transactions, 
especially in the warmer countries where 
deterioration is liable to set in fairly 
rapidly. Government officials at these 
ports have no comparative information 
as regards the home selling price of this 
Canadian flour as the export grades are 
entirely different from domestic brands. 

It is possible, however, that the govern- 
ments at the various ports may buy up 
the flour due to reduced supplies in some 
sections. How much the mills will re- 
ceive is still a matter of speculation. 
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BONUS RECOMMENDED 

Winnirec, Man.—The report of a 
board of conciliation, which dealt with 
disputes between Speirs Parnell Baking 
Co., Ltd., and Canada Bread Co., Winni- 
peg, and their employees who are of the 
legislative council of Bakery Salesmen 
and Inside Bakery Employees’ unit, One 
Big Union, recommended a bonus of $1 
a week to all employees. This bonus, 
to date from Aug. 1, 1941, is in lieu of 
the cost-of-living bonus. It is recom- 





mended that the bonus payments continue 
to Feb. 15, 1942, and then be augmented 
by an amount based on the rise in the 
cost of living for January, 1942, over 
the index for October, 1941. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
WHEAT BOARD SHOWS 
DEFICIT OF $79,972,814 


WinnireG, Man.—The annual report 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, tabled in 
the house of commons at Ottawa Jan. 23 
by Trade Minister MacKinnon, showed 
deficits resulting from western division 
operations from Aug. 1, 1938, to July 
31, 1941, totaled $79,972,814. The re- 
port was as of July 31, 1941. Deficits 
reported were: 1938 crop account, $61,- 
425,829; 1939, $14,103,685, and 1940, $4,- 
443,300. 

Among its assets, wheat stocks, valued 
on the basis of closing market quota- 
tions on July 31, basis in store Fort Wil- 
liam, Port Arthur or Vancouver, worth 
$225,603,031 were reported. 

In the western division, 1940 wheat 
acquired by the board totaled 393,357,242 
bus and was valued at $268,265,988. Net 
returns from sales, together with the 
value of stocks on hand and $5,847,099 
from the processing levy, showed a sur- 
plus of $27,532,030. 

Expenses of $31,975,331 placed against 
the surplus turned the above mentioned 
surplus into a deficit of $4,443,300. The 
expenses included carrying, storage and 
other charges as well as interest and 
bank charges, shipment costs, administra- 
tive and general expenses. Carrying 
charges on wheat stored in country ele- 
vators, terminal elevators and on farm 
combined, totaled $26,479,426. 

Supplies of wheat on hand in the west- 





@ CHIEF INSPECTOR @ 


Chief grain inspector for Canada since 
May 5, 1941, F. S. Ludlam joined the in- 
spection staff in 1907. He worked through 


all positions in the department and was 


made chief inspector for Canada when 
James Fraser, then chief inspector, reached 
retirement age. Mr. Ludlam was born 
in England in 1886. 
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em division on July 31, 1941, totaled 
992,546,363 bus and were valued at $201,- 
151,996. 
¥ ¥ 
To Distribute Surplus 

Toronto, Ont.—The Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, Ottawa, has announced 
that operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board covering the Ontario winter wheat 
crop for the season 1940-41 have resulted 
in a surplus of $97,558. This sum, less 
the cost of distribution, will be paid to 
producers immediately. For this pur- 
pose producers’ certificates, properly en- 
dorsed, should be forwarded to the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board, 67 Yonge Street, 
Toronto. 

The average price obtained on each 
grade of wheat, after deducting handling 
and administrative costs, the amount paid 
initially, and the balance per bushel pay- 
able on each grade follow: 





Cents 
Final Initial Balance 
Mixed winter— price price per bu 
A 76.372 70 6.372 
ME he cc cceserce 75.344 68 7.344 
NO, B ...-ccccccee 73.958 65 8.958 
Tough No. 1 ..... 74.333 67 7.333 
Tough No. 2 ...-. 73.385 65 8.385 
Tough No. 3 ..... 72.135 62 10.135 
Smutty No. 1 .... 72.372 65 7.372 
Smutty No. 2 .... 71.131 63 8.131 
Red winter— 
| Sr 76.372 70 6.372 
Ar 75.372 68 7.372 
BREA 0 os cesecewe 73.856 65 8.856 
Tough No. 1 ..... 74.372 67 7.372 
Tough No. 2 ..... 73.372 65 8.372 
Tough No. 3 ..... 72.135 62 10.135 
Smutty No. 1 .... 72.372 65 7.372 
Smutty No. 2 .... 71.372 63 8.372 
White winter— 
PEE bcc veeecenes 76.372 70 6.372 
BE Lecccoccecees 75.322 68 7.322 
Sr 73.708 65 8.708 
Tough No. 1 ..... 74.372 67 7.372 
Tough No. 2..... 73.124 65 8.194 
Tough No. 3 ..... 71.729 62 9.729 
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CANADIAN FARMERS 
CONFER IN OTTAWA 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture and 
Saskatchewan Representatives Discuss 
Wheat Policy, Initial Price 





Winnirec, Man.—No announcement 
regarding Canada’s 1942 wheat policy or 
the initial price to be paid producers for 
wheat delivered to the Canadian Wheat 
Board is expected until after delegates 
of the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture and the Saskatchewan farmers dis- 
cuss the situation with officials at Ottawa. 

The Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture is holding its annual convention in 
Ottawa this week and delegates will meet 
with the members of the wheat commit- 
tee of the Dominion cabinet before the 
convention closes. The Wheat Pool dele- 
gates of 400 Saskatchewan people will 
meet the wheat committee in Ottawa on 
Feb. 2. The number of names of the 
Saskatchewan petition is reported to be 
in the neighborhood of 180,000. This pe- 
tition calls for $1 wheat, adequate crop 
imsurance and a new deal for western 
agriculture. 

Officials of the three western pools and 
Tepresentatives of other agricultural or- 
ganizations will attend the convention of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 

Last week officials of the Canadian 
Wheat Board were in Ottawa and held 
discussions with the cabinet wheat com- 
mittee on the 1942 wheat policy. While 
no news release was issued regarding the 
talks, it was understood that the ad- 
visory committee of the Wheat Board 
favored a higher initial price. The in- 
itial price for 1941 wheat delivered to 
the Canadian Wheat Board is 70c bu, 
basis No. 1 northern in store at Fort 
William, Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
Trade Minister MacKinnon has stated 


that no decision on the 1942 wheat price 
was reached at the meeting with Wheat 
Board officials. 

The wheat committee of the Dominion 
cabinet has received numerous submis- 
sions from producers, elevator organiza- 
tions and others associated with the 
trade for consideration. All of the sub- 
missions call for a higher price. In a 
few instances a price of $1 or more for 
wheat and the discontinuance of assist- 
ance payments is requested, but most 
proposals urge that the payments be con- 
tinued and the initial price for wheat 
increased. In some circles it is pre- 
dicted that the price will be established 
at 90c bu, basis No. 1 northern in store 
at Fort William, Port Arthur or Van- 
couver. 
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1941 WHEAT CROP 
IN CANADA DOWN 


Estimate Placed at 299,401,000 Bus, Com- 
pared With 540,190,000 Bus 
in 1940 

Wriynirec, Man.—Canada’s 1941 wheat 
crop is placed at 299,401,000 bus in the 
third estimate of the crop released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The com- 
parative total for 1940, 540,190,000 bus. 

The production of fall wheat, mainly 
in Ontario, is estimated at 16,465,000 
bus, and that of spring wheat is placed 
at 282,936,000 bus. For the prairie prov- 
inces alone, spring wheat production is 
estimated at 279,000,000 bus, a decrease 
of 234,800,000 bus from the 1940 output. 

The Manitoba estimate for 1941 has 
been placed at 54,500,000 bus, which com- 
pares with the 1940 crop of 66,400,000 
bus. In Saskatchewan the total crop of 
136,000,000 bus was just over half of the 
266,700,000 bus produced in 1940. Al- 
berta’s crop of 88,500,000 bus compares 
with 180,700,000 bus for 1940. 

The report points out that the pro- 
duction of durum wheat in western Can- 
ada has steadily declined during the past 
few years. The 1941 output, included 
in the above totals, was 4,200,000 bus, 
as compared with 8,500,000 the year pre- 
vious and 10,800,000 bus two years pre- 
vious. In 1938 the durum wheat crop 
in the prairie provinces totaled 17,500,000 
bus, and in 1937 25,000,000 bus. 

The gross value of all field crops pro- 
duced in Canada in 1941 has been esti- 
mated at $647,850,000, a decrease of 
$28,832,000 from the 1940 total, states 
the bureau’s report. The only major de- 
cline in value was in the case of wheat, 
where the very much smaller crop re- 
turned the same average price per bushel 
as in 1940, with a resultant decline of 
$125,686,000 in the gross farm value of 
the crop to $156,250,000. 
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CROP IMPROVEMENT GROUPS 
IN THREE PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Winnirec, Man.—Crop improvement 
associations are now organized in each 
of the three prairie provinces for the 
benefit of western grain growers. The 
chief purpose of the associations is to 
facilitate the movement of registered and 
certified seed of cereal crops from the 
seed grower to the commercial grain 
grower, and at the same time undertake 
educational work to promote the use of 
good seed and an appreciation of its 
value. The country elevator agent is the 
officially authorized distributor of seed. 

General administration of crop im- 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





provement association affairs is the re- 
sponsibility of executive boards, which 
include representatives of Dominion and 
provincial governments, universities, 
country elevator interests and _ seed 
growers’ organizations. 
¥ ¥ 
Manitoba Group Meets 

WInnNiveG, Man.—Officers were elect- 
ed and a price schedule approved for 
registered and certified cereal ‘seeds, at 
the initial meeting of the Manitoba Crop 
Improvement Association, held here last 
week. Dr. K. W. Neatby, director of the 
agricultural department of the North- 
West Line Elevators Association, was 
elected president and R. H. Cottingham, 
Petersfield, vice president. D. M. Mc- 
Lean, assistant provincial agronomist, 
was made secretary. 
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PACIFIC ELEVATORS NEARLY FULL 

Vancouver, B. C.—Continued move- 
ment of new crop wheat to British Co- 
lumbia coast elevators, even though it is 
in comparatively small quantities, is still 
enough to exceed all export clearances, 
with the result that elevator capacity 
here and at the other three coast ports 
is practically full. In fact one elevator 
here has actually more than its rated 
capacity at present. 

Total grain storage at Vancouver is 
18,716,500 bus, which includes six eleva- 
tors. In store at the end of the week 
were 17,541,871 bus. Of the two largest 
houses, the Pacific elevator has a ca- 
pacity of 7,111,500 bus and now holds 
6,503,473 bus, while the two Pool houses, 
rated at 6,700,000, now hold 6,198,463 
bus. United Grain Growers Terminal 
with a capacity of 2,705,000 bus holds 
2,734,826. 
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CANADIAN FARMERS 
EXPECTED TO LOBBY ON 
WESTERN WHEAT PRICES 


Toronto, Ont.—The government at Ot- 
tawa is expecting a very large party of 
western farmers to invade the capital this 
week with a view to impressing their 
views about western wheat prices on 
the administration. 

Now that the government has a ceiling 
on prices and wages which guarantees 
consumers and workers a fair deal in 
the matter of costs of foodstuffs and all 
other commodities these western wheat 
growers feel that they are entitled to 
a like amount of protection on the re- 
turns to them from their agricultural 
operations. F 

It is understood the figure for wheat 
which these farmers have in mind is $1 
bu at their marketing points. They con- 
tend that even this will not put them on 
a level with the cost of living as this 
has developed since war came. They are 
getting a lot of support from grain and 
commercial interests of the West.— 
A.H.B. 
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AID TO FARMERS 

Man.—Almost $19,000,000 
has been spent to help farmers in west- 
ern Canada under the Prairie Farm Re- 
habilitation Act, and Prairie Farm As- 
sistance Act payments, according to a 
report tabled in the House of Commons 
by J. G. Gardiner, Federal Minister 
of Agriculture. More than $12,000,000 
has been spent under the P.F.R.A. since 
1935. P.F.R.A. payments, made when 
wheat production falls below 12 bus per 


WINNIPEG, 
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@ PEST INVESTIGATOR @ 


In charge of grain pests investigation 
with the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada and under direction of the 
federal division of entomology since Jan- 
uary, 1941, Dr. B. N, Smallman has cut a 
wide swath in 29 years. He was born at 
Port Perry, Ont., Dec. 11, 1913. His col- 
legiate achievements comprise a bachelor- 
ship from Queen’s University, Kingston, 
with honors in biology, 1936; a master’s 
degree from the University of Western 
Ontario, London, with honors in applied 
biology, 1938, and a doctorate from the 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland, where 
his major study was on the growth and 
physiology of insects, 1940. He was on 
the Dominion of Canada Fisheries Re- 
search Board, conducting salmon and 
oyster investigations on the Atlantic coast 
in the summers of 1935, 1937 and 1938; 
an instructor in biology, University of 
western Ontario, 1937 and 1938; instruc- 
tor in biology, University of Edinburgh, 
1938 and 1939; lecturer in invertebrate 
zoology, McGill University, Montreal, 
Que., 1940. He is a member of the 
Society of Sigma Xi and of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 





acre, were divided as follows: Manitoba, 
$611,393; Saskatchewan, $5,598,002, and 
Alberta, $502,805. Administrative costs 
were $346,764. 
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PRECIPITATION ABOVE NORMAL 
Wiynirec, Man.—Precipitation which 
occurred during August, September and 
October last fall over western Canada 
was 104% of normal, as compared with 
83% the year previous, according to a 
survey by the Searle Grain Co. By prov- 
inces, Alberta’s fall precipitation was 
107% of normal as compared with 82% 
the prexious year, while in Saskatchewan 
the figure was 88% as against 77%. In 
Manitoba fall precipitation was 168% 
of the normal, as compared with 115% 
the year previous. The figures refer to 
land that is in stubble. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WILL CHANGE NAME 
Winnivec, Man.—A_ resolution to 
change the name of their organization 
to the Alberta Farmers’ Union was unan- 
imously endorsed at the annual conven- 
tion of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Alberta section. The convention was held 
at Edmonton, Alta. 
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GUARANTEED 
< UNIFORMITY 
s‘Made Good" Since 1855 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 








Blackout 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


” 7. 
Hi-Protein 
A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 
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FLOUR 
TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 
Quality Flours 
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‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Daly 











PRONPT “+. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











(Continued from page 7.) 

A blackout does not completely conceal 
the presence of cities—at least under 
many weather conditions—but it does 
partially conceal the pattern of streets, 
even against the flares dropped from 
attacking planes. Such flares, plus moon- 
light, starlight, the glare of searchlights 
and possible fire and incendiary bombs 
are what make good blackouts particu- 
difficult to attain, 


problem of preventing, if possible, re- 


larly because the 
flection of light from certain surfaces, 
such as concrete highways, lakes, rivers 
and even streets, arises. The light walls 
of concrete storage elevators will be 
first-class reflectors of this type. Pre- 
vention of such reflection is difficult, but 
it can be accomplished. 

Whatever measures mills in various 
parts of the nation may take in the fu- 
ture will depend upon the orders of local 
Civilian Defense authorities. Initially, 
these authorities will work out a plan 
for the entire community. Next will 
come procurement and installation of 
necessary blackout features. Finally the 
area may be put on the “alert.” This 
means that certain lights will be dimmed 
or eliminated, while essential ones—traffic 
signals, for example—will be so fixed 
that complete blackout can be effected 
without delay. Then may come either 
test or “actual” blackouts. 

“Obscuration” is the primary step of 
a blackout. This is achieved by the use 
of dark blinds or similar means to ren- 
der inside light completely invisible from 
the outside. As the writer of the edi- 
torial in Milling suggested, this is not 
such a hardship on millers as it might 
be to men in other industries, since arti- 
ficial light is largely used under normal 
conditions. In fact, flour milling is among 
the relatively few industries which have, 
as a matter of course, worked 24 hours 
a day. 

The simplest and quickest method of 
obscuration is that of painting windows 
and skylights with various weather- and 
light-proof compounds—naterials that 
may be easily removed when desired. 
In the long run such means may also 
be the most expensive and least satis- 
factory, because glass shatters easily 
under the intense blast effects of high 
explosives. All window glass of ordinary 
commercial thickness, authorities state, 
is liable to breakage by blast within 200 
ft of a high explosive bomb. 

The OCD has made a wide study of 
windows, and has reached the following 
conclusions about various types of con- 
struction: If a window is wide open, panes 
are less likely to be broken. . . . Risk of 
damage is probably less in casement win- 
dows than in the double-hung sash type. 

A semi-rigid fastening is better 
than a rigid one. . . . Glass held in rub- 
ber or felt strips has a better chance of 
survival than rigidly held panes. . 
When leaded panes of flexible glass sub- 
stitutes fail, they usually do so bodily, 
falling as a complete unit. . . . Wired 


glass is about as easily broken by blast 
as unwired glass in equivalent sheets. 
(It does not, however, fly so readily into 
small and dangerous splinters.) 

Areas of glass bricks held in a light 
framework of reinforced concrete offer 
considerable resistance—as near as 50 ft 





igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 

















ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 ™ 

















“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DUST COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











DIXIE LILY 


A fiour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mrturme Co., Inman, Kan. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. “Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard eat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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—but they must be protected 
bomb fragments. 

Various forms of adhesive treatment to 
prevent splintering of blasted windows 
are recommended. This may be in the 
form of strips placed on the window jn 
a close pattern, or an overall coating of 
adhesive may be applied. To a small 
extent, these materials help prevent 
breakage as well as minimize highly dan- 
gerous splintering. Authorities should 
be consulted before such steps are taken, 

Assuming that glass will be broken 
during a near-by raid, thus canceling 
any blackout effect that paint or heavy 
adhesives might have had, some device 
to prevent light leakage and also shield 
against splinters is recommended. A 
number of screen arrangements have been 
devised. One form may be made of 
a wire mesh, to stop fragmenis. To 
continue inside lighting after window 
breakage, this screen should alsw serve 
to obscure light. Various materials for 
this purpose are available. Among them 
are strong liner paper, corrugated fiber- 
board, thick cardboards, building board, 
plywood, thin metal sheets and _ plaster 
board. A certain mattress mide of 
metal wool may also be used. 

Complete details about screet con- 
struction are given in the book, “Black- 
outs.” Particularly important in this 
connection is provision for ventilation, 
which is dealt with in detail. 

The most satisfactory form of window 
obscuration, which, while expensive, at 
the same time provides protection against 
blast, is the installation of strong opaque 
shutters over all windows. At en/rances, 
light locks must be provided—specially 
constructed passages that allow entrance 
into a lighted interior without the seep- 
age of light through the door to the out- 
side. (Special arrangements should be 
made for double-swing doors used by 
hand-truckers.) Outside lights should be 
eliminated or covered with approved 
blue shades designed to keep the rays 
at certain angles, White lines should 
be painted on walks and other parts of 
the grounds where passage at night is 
necessary. And of prime importance is 
the blacking out of the building itself— 
any aluminum painted walls or light sur- 
faces must be treated to produce a dark, 
rough-matt surface with little reflective 
power, 

Back of the blackout must be provi- 
sion for a protective organization io keep, 
if possible, “business as usual” when the 
lights are darkened. Civilian defense 
officials consider this of the grea‘est and 
most immediate importance. ‘The aver 
age flour mill is a much smaller plant 
than the hypothetical factory sed by 
these officials in making genera! reco 
mendations for the formation °f such 
an organization, but in areas where 
raid precautions are deemed necessary; 
the same skeletal arrangement wi!! prob 
ably be required. As recommeded by 
the OCD, this organization shal! consist 
of a “plant defense co-ordinator” and 
four heads of divisions—the fire, polit 
medical and maintenance services. 10 * 
medium sized flour mill these groups 
might overlap. The superintendent, 
the man in charge of the mill during the 
night, will probably be the “eo-ordinator” 
whose duty will be to see that protec 
tion against fire and other damage 
carried out. He will have direct contac! 
with defense officials. Proper equipmet! 
must be supplied and kept in working 
condition, under his supervision. 

The police group will be in charge of 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








° e * 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
ake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 





| 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 
2 


Kansas City, Missouri 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Jf O Vi 
J Family 


You have known the original members 
for many years — 


Big Jo—a fancy short patent 


maintaining order, of guarding the prop- 
erty against sabotage or vandalism (both 
of which work more “comfortably” under 
blacked out conditions) and the handling 
of unexploded missiles and incendiaries. 

In very large plants the medical serv- 
ice may be extensive, while in the aver- 
age sized unit it might consist simply of 
adequate first aid equipment, in the use 
of which all employees are trained, with 
means for reaching skilled medical as- 
sistance if necessary. 

In the maintenance crew should be 
men capable of making necessary re- 
pairs. Flour milling differs from many 
industries. Being a continuous process, 
damage to one part of the plant would 
normally make necessary cessation of 
all operations. 

Since the entry of this nation into the 
war, defense groups have been working 
steadily to create efficient means of 
blacking out, if necessity arises. Some 
mills have been blacked out and many 
are probably now making preparations 
for so doing. It should be understood 
that the installation of materials to aid 
in blacking out should not be undertaken 
until so ordered—these same materials 
may be needed now urgently in areas 
having the greater danger of air attack. 
But it is the superintendent miller’s duty 
to learn as much as he can about air 
raids and the means at his disposal to 
minimize their effectiveness. This applies 
to the man in charge of a small town 
small mill as well as to the operating 
head of a many-unit plant in a large city. 
If mills are not direct targets they may 
be “sign posts.” And if enemy bombers 
fail to reach their original objective, 
they’re likely to drop bombs on any 
handy target. 

But it’s hard to hit what can’t be seen. 


References 

The following pamphlets, available through 
the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., will be of interest to millers working 
on blackout problems: 
“Blackouts,’’ prepared by the War Depart- 

ment. Price, 25c. 
“Glass and Glass Substitutes.’’ Price, 10c. 
“Protection of Industrial Plants and Public 

Buildings.’’ No cost. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NARGUS Foresees Trend 


Toward Self-Service 
re) 


Retail grocers are urged to study mar- 
ket trends carefully and step up their 
operating efficiency wherever possible to 
preserve their position in the economic 
scheme during the national emergency 
period, in an outline of tndicated prob- 
lems recently compiled by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers. A defi- 
nite trend toward semi-self-service or 





outright cash-and-carry is foreseen by 
the association in the case of many serv- 
ice retail food stores. 

Though temporarily lulled by good 
business, retail food dealers are faced 
with price control, curtailment, substitu- 
tions, allocations of merchandise and 
supplies, prioritity ratings for repairs 
and replacement parts, “and many simi- 
lar inconveniences,” the retail association 
finds. i 

Heavy army and navy and lend-lease 
food purchases, as well as accumulation 
of foods in the government “stock pile,” 
are all significant factors in the food 
supply outlook, the association points out, 
and indications point sharply to increased 
taxes for business. 
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Diamond Jo—a favorite with bakers. Its 
uniformity and strength never fail. 


Chief Jo—milled to be a leader in its field. 


Josie—a strong fancy clear such as only 
millers of quality spring wheat flour can pro- 


duce. 


The newer member of this quality group of 


flours is 


Enerjo—with the wheat germ milled in. 
All are sold plain or enriched; all are milled 
to the highest standards of unvarying quality. 
The better known they are, the better they 


are liked. 


Let us help you make a selection accord- 


ing to your needs. 








WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 








STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


Millers of 


*CERESOTA 


*ARISTOS 


*HECKERS 








VITAMIN ASSAYS—ANALYSES 


FOR FLOUR MILLERS—BAKERS 


LABORATORY OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE, Inc. 


76 MADISON AVENUE , 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve”’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








DYNASTIC DATA.— Succession of 
Willis C. Helm, of Minneapolis, to the 
presidency of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, vice Ward Magill, who is com- 
pleting his two-year hitch in that office, 
brings this honor to Minneapolis for the 
first time since 1910-11, when Dwight M. 
Baldwin had it. The roster begins in 
1908 with B. A. Eckhart, and runs on 
in this wise: 

Charles Espenschied, St. Louis, Mo., 
1904-06; John W. Burk, Springfield, 
Ohio, 1906-08; W. E. Castle, Louisville, 
Ky.,- 1908-10; Dwight M. Baldwin, Min- 
neapolis, 1910-11; Hosea B. Sparks, Al- 
ton, Ill, 1911-12; Andrew J. Hunt, 
Arkansas City, Kansas, 1912-14; Mark 
N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio, 1914-16; Sam- 
uel Plant, St. Louis, Mo., 1916-18; Fred 
J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., April- 
July, 1918 (resigned in September of that 
year); E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn., 
1918-20; A. L. Goetzmann, La Crosse, 
Wis., 1920-22; Charles L. Roos, Welling- 
ton, Kansas, 1922-24; Sydney Anderson, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1924-29. 

In 1924, the executive 
changed, Mr. Anderson becoming salaried 
president and the following successively 
holding the office of chairman of the 
board of directors: 'T. S. Blish, Seymour, 
Ind., 1924-25: B. W. Marr, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1925-27; H. L. Beecher, New Ulm, 
Minn., 1927-29; C. B. Warkentin, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 1929-31; Edgar H. Evans, 
Evansville, Ind., 1931-32; Frank Hutch- 
inson, Lawrenceburg, Ind., 1932-33. In 
1933 the office of president was re-estab- 
lished to supplant the chairmanship of 
the board, and Fred J. Lingham, of 
Lockport, N. Y., became the incumbent. 
He was succeeded by Jess B. Smith, of 


set-up was 


Salina, Kansas, who serVed as salaried 
president from 1934 to 1937, with Frank 
J. Allen, of Winona, Minn., as chairman 
of the board. 

The title of president was added to 
that of chairman of the board in 1937, 
when O. D. Fisher, Seattle, Wash., was 
elected to the office. He was succeeded 
in 1938 by Fred Borries, Louisville, Ky. 
Ward Magill, Wichita, Kansas, was cho- 
sen in 1940 to succeed Mr. Borries. 

In 1929, when Mr. Anderson resigned 
the presidency, George Livingston was 
named executive vice president, in which 
capacity he continued to serve until his 
resignation in 19389. 

Of the federation chieftains 10 (Men- 
nel, Lingham, Anderson, Warkentin, 
Evans, Smith, Allen, Fisher, Borries and 
Magill) are still engaged in flour mill- 
ing. Messrs. Castle, Baldwin, Sparks, 
Plant, Marr and Hutchinson have retired 
or are in other lines of work. The others 
are deceased. ) 

Mr. Baldwin long has been confined to 
his home in Minneapolis with a serious 
illness, but has retained an active interest 


in affairs of the flour milling industry and 
the lives of his former business and fed- 
eration associates. 


THEY HAVE SAID IT—THEY 
HAVE SAID IT AT LAST! They have 
said: “ENRICHED WHITE FLOUR” 
and “ENRICHED WHITE BREAD.” It 
stands in the script of a recent “Listen 
America” broadcast, in the words of Dr. 
William Sebrell of the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Thus: “You are quite 
right in calling the enrichment of white 
bread an immense achievement. But I 
would like to call it also a democratic 
achievement. Scientists, industrialists 
and people in the government all worked 
hand in glove. ... When I say enriched 
white bread, I mean enriched white flour 
also. . . . Everybody who has not changed 
from plain white bread to enriched 
white bread [the italics are Dr. Sebrell’s] 
should do so at once, as a patriotic duty. 
.... For those who like it and can eat 
it, of course, whole wheat bread is a fine 
thing. Nutritionists have been preaching 
the value of whole wheat bread for many 
years. But the plain fact is that lots of 
people prefer white bread....In my 
official capacity, let me say once more 
that using enriched bread is one of the 
easiest and least expensive and most im- 
portant changes you can make to improve 
the nutritional value of your food.” Thank 
you, Doctor. . 


Millers and grain men are in- 
clined to smile, and some of them even 
to guffaw, over the current Washington- 
ian experiments with wheat as a source 
of synthetic rubber. The smile widens 
and the guffs grow louder over the cor- 
relative idea of Dr. Ross A. Gortner, 
chief of the University of Minnesota’s 
division of agricultural biochemistry, that 
leafy spurge, long the objective of weed 
eradication campaigns, might supplant the 
rubber tree. It has been discovered, he 
says, that leafy spurge is a potent source 
of latex, a milky liquid which, upon treat- 
ment, becomes as rubbery as one might 
wish. .. . Well, smiles and horse laugh- 
ter notwithstanding—in the which we 
politely join—isn’t something like this al- 
most precisely what is probably going 
to happenP 


. “What this country needs,” sang 
the neighbors at Greenwich House the 
other night, “is a great big nickel loaf 
of bread.” Source of this information is 
Bread & Butter, the little facts-before- 
you-buy newspaper published by Con- 
sumers Union of the United States, Inc. 
The locale of this histrionic effort, we 
suppose, is the surrealistic end of Man- 
hattan Island. (A good deal of lotus is 
eaten there, too—perhaps more lotus than 





By Carroll K. Michener 








bread). ... Bread & Butter says the 
little play is the first effective one it has 
seen on cost of living and consumer prob- 
lems. It is short and snappy, with plenty 
of action, humor and two singable songs. 
No excessive demands are made by it 
for acting and staging, and any group of 
amateurs interested in influencing them- 
selves and others to do light and fancy 
thinking on the masses-against-classes 
front can handle it. For information 
about the script (sales promotion depart- 
ments of mills and bakeries will want to 
make a note of this) write to Ethel Beam, 
Peoples’ Plays, 40 Barrow Street, New 
York City. 

Notice of a Townsend club dance serves 
to surprise us with the reminder that 
these spend-ourselves-rich birds are still 
active—active even to the extent of keep- 
ing up in their calisthenics so that they'll 
be able, during the long years of their 
active retirement, to stand up to the job 
of finding ways to spend their $200 per 
month, 


Even a wild bull couldn’t keep 
Farmer Shirrick of the Red River Valley 
from coming down to Minneapolis for his 
Philip W. Pillsbury best-Minnesota-wheat 
award. The bull, his own, was on a ram- 
page that alarmed the neighbors. Fur- 
thermore, his wife was just presenting 
him a third daughter (he already had 
three sons). He took that award, calmed 
the bull, and arrived at the Minneapolis 
Club puffing but triumphant. Things 
were certainly cofning his way, and he 
was taking them in his stride. Some day, 
he says, he’s going to stride into a na- 
tional wheat championship, and in so do- 
ing put Minnesota back into top wheat 
place—at least so far as quality is con- 
cerned. 


. . . 


. « « We liked the recent address of 
Mrs. Claude R. Wickard, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, before a large 
group of people attending the Northwest 
Production for Victory Exposition at 
Huron, S. D. She told about her own 
experiences as a farmer’s wife in In- 
diana during World War I. She drove 
a tractor and did Red Cross work in be- 
tween chores in kitchen and barnyard. 
Now, in World War II, her daughter, a 
sophomore at Purdue University, runs the 
farm in her father’s place, working part 
time during school days and all the time 
in vacations. ... Mrs. Wickard thinks 
there’s going to be plenty of room for 
women on the nation’s farms before the 
war is over. Having been born and raised 
on a farm this does not distress us any 
more than it does Mrs. Wickard. We 
know how good it would be for the 
women as well as for the war effort. 


WEATHER REPORT.—Let us talk 
about the weather for a bit, but let us 
make it World War I weather, not the 
weather of World War II, for that might 
aid and comfort the enemy. As a jump- 
off we might venture, without absolutely 
lining up before the firing squad, that 
January weather in the particular part 
of our beloved country where we buy our 
vegetables and fuel oil, has been astound- 
ingly and extraordinarily balmy, and the 
same is true of other large but purpose- 
ly unspecified areas of the North Ameri- 
can geography. This should smite Adolf 
with pain and anguish. But—25 years 
ago things were vastly different, and may- 
be it is an omen or something or other. 
Here is what we read in the dusty and 
dog-eared files: 

Minneapolis was the center of the big 
snowstorm of Sunday, Jan. 21, the worst 
in 40 years. The fall of snow was Ii 
inches, and at places drifts were 15 feet 
deep. The railroads were seriously af- 
fected, even passenger service being bad- 
ly deranged. 

Severe cold followed the storm on 
Monday, with a temperature of 10 to 
15 below zero at Minneapolis and 25 to 
30 in North Dakota. The worst part of 
the snowstorm was in eastern North 
Dakota, Minnesota and South Dakota. 
Western North Dakota and Montana 
escaped it in large measure. 

There was practically a suspension of 
business Monday in the railroad yards of 
the twin cities, and at the flour mills 
and other manufactories in Minneapolis. 
The snow was on a level with the floors 
of freight cars and it took the greater 
part of Monday to dig out the tracks. 
The flour mills were unable to start Mon- 
day morning, because of being snow- 
bound. 

The snow greatly added to the block- 
ade in railroad yards, and made the 
car situation all the more acute. Ter 
minal elevators which had a great deal 
of wheat and other grain contracted to 
go east and to outside points, and needed 
from 25 to 135 cars a day, were able t0 
get practically no cars at all. ‘This no 
only complicated matters as to <lelivery 
on contract, but it added greatly to the 
cost of handling grain, in insurance, it 
terest and other charges incident ' 
carrying grain. 

Freight trains in the Northwest, pa™ 
ticularly where the storm was at its full 
height, were practically abandoned, and 
all attention was given to passenger 
service. Even then, passenger trains 
were many hours late, the operation of 
not a few being temporarily suspended. 

We hope Hitler will get more of the sam¢ 
as he intuitions and hunches his way bac 
from Moscow. 
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CORN GOING UNDER 
LOAN AT FAST RATE 


Producers Store 45,856,185 Bus Through 
Jan. 17, Almost Half of Total Amount 
Sealed Last Season 
Curicaco, Itt.—Farmers are continuing 
to pour 1941 corn into storage under 
government loans, at the same time re- 
deeming some 1938-39-40 grain for feed- 
ing requirements, according to grain 

trade reports here. 

Through Jan. 17 producers stored 45,- 
856,185 bus, or almost half as much as 
was sealed all last season. This was 





CCC CORN ACTIVE 
Kansas City, Mo.—Commodity 
Credit Corp. offer on Jan. 26 of No. 
2 Yellow corn at Kansas City for 
80'4¢ for February delivery and lc 
higher for March is finding ready ac- 
ceptance where storage interests have 
room. Lower grades of CCC wheat 
are still being picked up from time 

to time as the market allows. 





an increase of about 17,000,000 bus for 
the week. 

During the same week producers paid 
off loans on about 1,400,000 bus of old 
grain, bringing the total such redemp- 
tions since Jan. 1 to 103,936,304 bus. 

The 1941 wheat loan program has ta- 
pered off, with winter wheat belt lend- 
ing completed and the deadline for appli- 
cations in the spring wheat belt Saturday. 

During the week ending Jan. 17 loans 
on 1,168,000 bus of wheat were made, 
bringing the total to 352,351,332 bus, 
compared with 278,000,000 a year ago. 

With Commodity Credit Corp. stocks 
of old wheat and corn reduced to 139,- 
700,000 bus and 110,600,000 bus, respec- 
tively, as of Jan. 17, and more sold since 
then, trade observers estimated federal 
holdings may cease to be a burdening 
market factor if sales continue at the 
recent rate for the next few months. _ 

They said that out of these stocks 
possibly 60,000,000 bus of corn and 100,- 
000,000 of wheat have been earmarked 
for conversion into alcohol and livestock 
feed, respectively. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Food Will Have 
Own Special Emblem 


Wasuincton, D. C—The American 
Eagle poised on guard above a cargo ship 
is the design of a special emblem by 
Walt Disney which will be available to 
identify United States food products 
wherever they are sent throughout the 
world, the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announces. 

The emblem was presented to Secre- 
tary Claude R. Wickard by the designer 
in recognition of the vital part United 
States food is playing on both the home 
and foreign war fronts of the world. 
It will be available for voluntary use by 
packers, and is expected to become a 
familiar part of the labels for food con- 
tainers. 

“Farmers and all of us are proud of 
the contribution United States food is 
making, and will make increasingly, to 
the job of building and maintaining the 
fighting strength of the United Na- 
tions,” said Secretary Wickard. “The 
new emblem is a symbol. It visualizes 
the determination to see that American 
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food is used as a powerful weapon in 
winning the war—and in building the 
right kind of world when peace comes.” 

Copies of the design have been mailed 
to several thousand food processors who 
are contracting with the department to 
furnish food supplies needed for lend- 
lease and territorial program shipment, 
for school lunch and domestic distribu- 
tion to low-income families, and to meet 
the other supply needs of the Food-for- 
Freedom program. The emblem will be 
available to all processors for use in con- 
nection with new printings of food labels, 
or as a stamp for crates and other con- 
tainers. 

While the emblem will probably be 
used first for food which is packaged 
for government purchases, officials believe 
that its use will spread to containers for 
regular commercial distribution. 

The detail of the emblem, which can be 
reproduced in black and white or in 
three colors—blue, red and black on 
white—shows an American eagle poised 
protectively over a cargo boat, fending 
off a bombing plane. Stars representing 
the four freedoms are above the eagle, 
just below the block letters “USA.” The 





four freedoms pledged in the Atlantic 
charter and later by the United Nations 
are freedom of speech and expression; 
freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way; freedom from want; and 


freedom from fear. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OFFICERS ELECTED 
DututH, Minn.—The annual election 

of officers of the Duluth Board of Trade 

held Jan. 20 resulted as follows: presi- 
dent, George G. Barnum; vice president, 

Kilmer S. Bagley; directors for three 

years, W. R. McCarthy, W. J. McCabe 

and W. W. Bleecher. The election of 

Mr. Bagley to vice president will neces- 

sitate a special election shortly for a 

successor as director. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
TO OPEN FLOUR BIDS FEB. 4 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The contracting officer, 
Chicago Quartermaster Depot, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, will open bids 
on Feb. 4 for 705 bbls of type “A” hard 
wheat flour and 125 bbls of type “B” 
blended flour for use at CCC camps. 
Flour is to be packed in new single 98 
cottons, and to be delivered between 
Feb. 10 and Feb. 24. 

BREAD is THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW PHILADELPHIA BAKERY 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 
Philadelphia, on Jan. 20 opened another 
retail bakeshop and restaurant at Fifty- 
fourth Street and City Line Avenue. It 
is air-conditioned and sound-proofed and 
thoroughly modern in all details. 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 
FLAVOR have won the 
favor of Bakers Interested 
in producing a loaf of Rye 
Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 
ie 


After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 













OCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The modern 
trend is to 


high-quality 4 






flours for 7 


better baking” 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 
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BREAD WHEAT MAP 
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¥& INDICATE 
Our SOURCES OF 


SUPPLY FROM 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














OA cME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 ° 




















Daniel P. Woolley 


market commissioner 


Daniel P. Woolley, who retired as vice 
president of Standards Brands, Inc., in 
1939, has been appointed Commissioner 
of Markets of New York, by Mayor La- 
Guardia. He will succeed William Fel- 
lows Morgan, Jr., who resigned. Mr. 
Woolley started with the Fleischmann 
Yeast Co. in 1909 and was made a vice 
president in charge of sales of Standard 
Brands, Inc., in 1931. The Commissioner 
of Markets is recognized as a very im- 


erhondl & 


SALES MEETING 

Ralph S. Herman and Charles R. Kolb, 
from the Buffalo office of Washburn 
Crosby Co., Eastern Division of General 
Mills, Ine., and Harry C. Lautensack 
from the New York office, were in Boston 
for the annual divisional sales meeting 
Jan. 19. Myron Eastwood, Boston man- 
ager, was in charge of arrangements for 
the meeting. 
CONVALESCENT 

Walter H. Tarling, general superin- 
tendent for King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, is convalescing at St. Mary's 
Hospital, Rochester, Minn., following a 
minor operation. 
CONVENTIONITES 

Attendance at the Michigan millers’ 
meeting Jan. 23 at Detroit included the 
following from Toledo: Claude A. Hauck, 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Toledo, 
who took along L. O. Bracy, president of 
the Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; 
Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co; 
Dan C. Kressler, manager Chase Bag 
Co., Toledo; Herman Militzer, H. & M. 
Laboratories; and Paul M. Barnes, Lan- 
sing (Mich.) Grain Co. 


HOME FROM TRIP 

Floyd Bateman, director of sales for 
the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., has 
returned from a trip to New Orleans 
and other Louisiana points. 


TOLEDO STOP-OFF 

William A. Gersonde, Michigan repre- 
sentative Kansas Flour Mills Co. and 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., with R. H. 
Montgomery, from Kansas City, stopped 





William B. Webb 


heads mill group again 





portant position in the New York food 
industries. 
Minnesota Mills has re- 
elected William B. Webb as president 
of that trade group. He is chief executive 
of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
Major Louis C. Webster, Minneapolis, 
secretary-treasurer of the 
Country Elevator Association, has been 
ordered to Washington into active service 


Southern 


Northwest 


by the war department. In the army 29 


in Toledo, returning from the Ohio Bak- 
ers Association convention at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


ANNIVERSARY 

Joe Dobry, general manager of the 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla., 
and Mrs. Dobry telebrated their twenty- 
wedding anniversary 
with a dinner at the Green Parrot Farm 
on Lake Overholser Drive near Oklahoma 
City. 


second recently 


RATIONING’S EFFECTS 

John Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, departed 
from his usual custom of driving and 
rode the rails on a _ business trip to 
Florida. 


JOINS HENDY FEED CO. 

Harold Hendy, president of the Hendy 
Feed Co., Buffalo, announced last week 
that Robert M. Doyle, formerly with the 
Glidden Co., at Chicago, now is asso- 
ciated with the Hendy company. 


NAVY MAN 


James T. 
the Chicago office of King Midas Flour 
Mills, enlisted in the United States Navy 
and is undergoing training at the Great 
Lakes Station, Illinois. ‘ 


Anderson, connected with 


IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 

Walter H. Dietz, New England baker, 
left his home in Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
last week for Washington, where he takes 
over new duties as assistant to A. E. 
Bowman, sugar administrator for the 
War Production Board. Until a short 
time ago Mr. Dietz was general man- 
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Major Louis C. Webster 


in active service 





years, he was stationed in the Philip- 
pine Islands during World War I. Major 
Webster was loaned to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration by the United 
States Army in 1934 and stationed in 
Minneapolis as procurement officer in 
charge of purchasing seed grain in the 
government drouth program. Upon fin- 
ishing this work in 1935, he returned to 
Washington, D. C., as chief, subsistence 
branch, office of the Quartermaster Gen- 


ager of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cam- 
On Jan. 20, the day be- 
fore his departure, he was honored at 


bridge, Mass. 


a luncheon by many of his friends in 
the industry. 


COLORADO MEETING 

W. P. Tanner, of New York, visited 
in Chicago on Jan. 24. Mr. Tanner was 
en route to Colorado Springs to attend 
the annual meeting of the Golden Cycle 
Co., of which he is a vice president and 
director. 


IN CHICAGO 

A. W. Hockenherger, sales manager 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, III; 
Guy A. Thomas, P. J. Wedge and Thom- 
as L. Brown, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; and Otto O. Teich- 
graeber, Teichgraeber Milling Co., Gyp- 
sum, Kansas, were among outside mill- 
ers in Chicago last week. 


TAKES A REST 

Howard B. Cunningham, manager of 
the purchasing department of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York, has left 
for Arizona, where he will spend about 
a month resting and getting back up 
to par to return to his desk, from which 
he has lately been absent on his re- 
cently resigned duties as chief of the 
food division of the office of purchases, 
Office of Production Management. 


BUYS BICYCLE 

J. C. Regier, president of the Buhler 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is bi- 
cycling to and from the mill these days 
and says he likes it. The pedaling is 
conserving his car tires for longer dis- 











Cc. J. Burny 


first vice president 


eral. The next year he was elected sec- 
retary of the Northwest Country Elevator 


Association, Minneapolis. 


First vice president of the new Bakers 
Club of Chicago is C. J, Burny, Burny 
Bros., Inc. He was also named a di- 
rector for a three-year term. Mr. Burny 
was active in the affairs of the old bak- 
ers club and was one of the sponsors 


of the new organization. 


tances and giving him exercise at the 
Mr. Regier 
refuses to say just how long it had been 


same time, he points out. 


since he mounted a two-wheeler, but said 
he did not feel too sure of himself the 
first few trips. 


LEAVES FOR EAST 

E. J. Quinn, vice president, Commian 
der Milling Co., Minneapolis, left over 
the week-end to visit the eastern flour 


centers. 
, 


CIVIC APPOINTEE 

William P. Rowan, Chicago miller- 
broker, has been appointed a member of 
the Chicago civil service commission !)5 
Mayor E. J. Kelly to fill the place 
of John E. Brennan. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

D. L. Norby, resident manager tor 
Cargill, Inec., at Toledo, and Paul M. 
Barnes, resident manager for the Lan- 
sing (Mich.) Grain Co., are 1942 chair- 
men respectively of the Toledo Board 
of Trade arbitration and appeals com- 
mittees. 


SOUTHERN HOLIDAY 

Kenton D. Keilhotz, Southworth & 
Co. and Southworth Grain Co., Toledo, 
and also interested in Kasco Mills, re- 
cently has been in Florida and paid a 
visit to David Anderson, retired miller, 
Cleveland, Florida. 


AT BAKERY’S OPENING 

Al Swain, representative for the In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned to Atlanta from a trip to the 
Carolinas. Mr. Swain was among those 
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attending the formal opening of the new 
plant of the Royal Baking Co., Raleigh, 
WN. C., the week of Jan. 12. W. H. 
O'Keefe, of the Minneapolis office, also 
attended the opening. 


NEW ORLEANS WEDDING 

Patrick H. Hoy, vice president and 
sales manager of the Amber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was married on Jan. 28 to 
Edna Wiedemann, of Minneapolis, in the 
historic St. Louis Cathedral of the Vieux 
Carre in New Orleans. The honeymoon 
will include a month’s travel in Mexico 
and a stay at Acapulco, famous fishing 
resort on Mexico’s west coast. 


GUESTS IN GOTHAM 

Jack Rathbone, 
ager Kansas Milling Co., and Arthur 
Coleman, from the same mill, were vis- 
itors in New York with the S. R. Strisik 
Fred 
J. Lingham, president of the Federal 
Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y., also was a 
recent Gotham visitor. 


assistant sales man- 


Co., during a recent business trip. 


CONVENTION SPEAKER 

A. W. Erickson, field crop reporter, 
will be among the speakers at the annual 
convention of the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association of North Dakota, to be 


held in Fargo, Feb. 3-5. 


ON VACATION 
E. J. Bermel, Pittsburgh district man- 
tagle Roller Mill Co., New 


Ulm, Minn., is spending several weeks 


ager for the 


at Hollywood, Fla., as is his annual cus- 
tom. 


WITH ATLANTA TRADE 

Visiting with the Atlanta trade last 
week were C. S. Wamsley, Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Sam O. 
Smith, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla. 


EXPORTS IN WAR 

W. J. deWinter, export manager for 
the Russell-Milller Milling Co., will dis- 
cuss the effects of the war on the flour 
export business, at a Jan. 30 meeting 
of cereal chemists in Minneapolis. 


FLORIDA VACATION 

John D. Rafert, president of the Ra- 
fert Baking Co., Minneapolis, plans to 
leave Jan. 28 for Miami, Florida, with 
Mrs. Rafert, for a two months’ vacation. 


IN HOSPITAL 

C. C. Pardee, traffic manager for the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, suffered a heart attack Jan. 23, 
He will 
probably be laid up for several weeks. 


and is in the Asbury Hospital. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORED MILLFEED TAGS 
SUGGESTED TO FEDERATION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A proposal that the 
milling industry adopt a standard sched- 
ule of colors for millfeed tags has been 
submitted to the feedstuffs committee 
of the Millers National Federation for 
consideration. 

Because of the scarcity of burlap and 
large cotton containers, many millers 
have abandoned the printing of millfeed 
bags of all kinds, and it is not improb- 


able that this may be required in the near 
future. 





To carry the analysis and other infor- 
mation required by law it is planned to 
use tags attached to the bags. An east- 
ern miller has suggested that colored tags 








be used, one color exclusively for one 
product. . 

Colored tags are not available every- 
where, but the same result can be ob- 
tained by printing manila tags in dif- 
ferent colors.’ The following schedule 
has been suggested by the federation: 

Orange—wheat bran. 

Green—standard midds., brown shorts. 

Pink—flour midds., gray shorts. 

Red—red dog. 

Blue—mixed feed or mill run. 

Yellow—rye midds. 

Salmon—rye low grade or rye red dog. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CORWIN WICKERSHAM HEADS 
NEW FOREIGN OPM BRANCH 


New York, N. Wicker- 
sham, vice president of Standard Brands, 





Y.—Corwin 


Inc., has been named chief of the foreign 
requirements branch of the OPM Pur- 
chases Division, according to Douglas C. 
MacKeachie, director of the division. 
The foreign requirements branch will 
have the initial responsibility for han- 
dling all foreign requirements programs 











Corwin Wickersham 


whether initiated in the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare or Lend-Lease, and the 
clearance of such programs with the 
appropriate branches of OPM. 

Mr. Wickersham, a lieutenant with the 
Fourth Field Artillery in World War I, 
has been with the Division of Priorities 
of OPM since last November on leave 
of absence from Standard Brands. He 
president of Standard 
Ltd., of Montreal, Que., and 


was vice president in charge for eight 


was formerly 


Brands, 


years of his company’s foreign division. 
For 25 years he has been identified with 
the Fleischmann company and Standard 
Brands, Inc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTRIBUTE TO BOOK FUND 





Mitwavkeg, W1s.—Forty-five members 
of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change contributed $23 to Milwaukee’s 
Victory Book campaign for the suggested 
purchase of 100 pocket size books for 
men in the service. The contribution was 
made to the state campaign headquar- 
ters by Herman Deutsch, exchange mem- 
ber representing the group. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUSSELL-MILLER CONFERENCE 





The first joint cénference of the branch 
managers of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. and of the Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., was held in Minneapolis last week, 
to discuss future operations under war 
conditions. Besides the executives and 
sales department heads in Minneapolis, 
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A MILLER-BAKER COMBINATION 


Miss Mary Gordon Smith, daughter of 
John Roy Smith, Smith Bakery, Mobile, 
Ala., and George Thomas Smith, repre- 
sentative of the Burrus Mill & Elevator 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas, were married 
on Jan. 24, at Christ Episcopal Church, 
Mobile. 

The bride is a granddaughter of Gordon 
Smith, veteran member of the baking in- 
dustry. She attended Stephens College 
at Columbia, Mo. The bridegroom, son 
of J. Paul Smith, general manager of the 











THE 


GROOM 








THE 


BRIDE 


Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., is a gradu- 
ate of the Texas A. & M. College and 
a member of the 1940 class of the Amer- 
Baking. The young 
couple met when Mr. Smith, following 


ican Institute of 


his course at the institute, arrived in 
Mobile to gain some practical experience 
in baking at the Smith Bakery, of which 
his father’s 
president. 

Following their wedding trip, the new- 
ly-married Smiths will be at home in Fort 
Worth. 


friend, Gordon Smith, is 





those attending the conference included 
R. J. Harrington and R. W. Smith, Buf- 
falo; F. A. Quigley, Boston; Elbert 
Marees, New York City; C. R. Troutner, 
Philadelphia; R. S. Hjelmseth, Pitts- 
burgh; P. D. Nease, Birmingham, Ala; 
W. S. Coleman, Chicago; J. R. Mulroy 
and D. H. Wilson, Alton, Ill., and Zene 
Havstad, Dallas, Texas. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DETROIT GROUP INSTALLS OFFICERS 





Bakco Products, Inc., which now occu- 
pies a new plant at 2449 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, was host recently to 
the Associated Bakers of Detroit. Offi- 
cers and directors of the bakers’ associa- 
tion which were installed at the meeting 
were: Sam Harris, president; Clarence 
E. Stein, Carl Rust, 
treasurer; George Mayer, financial sec- 
Carl J. Rood, of Commercial 
Milling Co., recording secretary. Direc- 
tors are George W. Finkel, Frank X. 
Rasch, Max Berger and Kurt Werner. 
Mr. Todd, general manager of Bakco 
Products, and his associates, provided a 


vice president; 


retary ; 


buffet supper, after which music was 
furnished for dancing. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA BAKERS’ GROUP 
DISCONTINUES ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Cau.—The California 
Bakers Association which has been in 
existence for about 35 years, has closed 
its San Francisco headquarters and will 
discontinue its operations. 





This move was foreshadowed by the 
recent retirement of William Foley as 
secretary of the association after 33 years 
of service to the baking industry. In 
recent months, the association has been 
operating in conjunction with the East 
Bay Bakers Association of Oakland, un- 


der the direction of Arthur Cardin, sec- 
retary. 

With the wholesalers 
gradually dropping their support, the 
association declined in membership to 


many smaller 


three large wholesalers, who in recent 
months have been unable to agree on an 
industry policy and it was felt the asso- 
ciation no longer served any particular 
purpose. 





OBITUARY 


Vv WW 





BARBARA LARSEN 


Barbara Edith Larsen, four-year-old 
daughter of Harry W. Larsen, of Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago, died Jan. 
25. She had been ill during the past 
few weeks suffering from an attack of 
scarlet Surviving the little girl 
are her parents, another sister and her 
grandfather, Fred Larsen. 


fever. 


FANNY L. GREENHILL 

Fanny L. Greenhill, ABA-AIB and 
American B:kers Foundation controller, 
and librarian of the Louis Livingston 
Library of Baking, died recently. Miss 
Greenhill was devoted to the baking in- 
dustry, which she had served since 1922. 


ROBERT G. DODGE 

Robert G. Dodge, retired Minneap- 
olis grain dealer, died Jan. 22 in his 
7ist year. He had been a Minneapolis 
resident since 1905, and was one of the 
founders and former secretary-treasurer 
of the Dodge Elevator Co. 


WILLIAM STUMM 


William Stumm, who since 1900 owned 
and operated a bakery in Merchantville, 
N. J., died Jan. 19 at the age of 79. 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 








Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Spring first patent ...... 
Spring standard patent .. 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter 95% patent 
Hard winter first clear .. 
Soft winter short patent . 


Soft winter straight ..... 
Soft winter first clear .... 
Rye flour, white ........ 
mye Hour, GAPE .ccsccces 


ttSeattle 
Family patent 
Soft winter straight.. 
Pastry 


6.1¢ 


(98's) 


eeeeee $7.20@7.45 


25 


6.00 @ 6.20 


\@6. 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Tuesday prices. 


ttF.o.b. 





Chicago 
$6.30@ 6.80 
6.20@ 6.65 
5.70@ 6.00 
6.10@ 6.45 
5.90@ 6.40 
4.95 5.70 
5. 6.30 
6.15 
5.10 
5.20 
3.70@ 4.40 


8. F 
$8.60 ¢ 8.80 


. @. 
5. 40@5 


rancisco 


5.60 


t+tNashville 


Atlantic ports. 


| Minneapolis 


$6.55@ 6.70 
6.40@ 6.50 
5.85@ 6.10 
a 
@. 
ia 
-@. 
o@uace 
rr. Jere 
5.10@ 5.50 
4.30@ 4.80 


Standard pat 


Dakota .. 
Montana . 


prices basis f.o.b. 








Kansas City St. Louis 
eer re $5.90@ 6.40 $6. 
oonete f 6.15 6. 
cove @ecee 5.90 6. 
6.05@ 6.30 6.40 oe 
5.90@ 6.10 6.05 
4.00@ 4.20 5.00 
a 7.35 7 
@ 6.15 
@ 5.35 
@... 5.75 
o@ aces 5.05 
ent— Seattle San Francisco 
were $7.45@ 7.60 $6.60@ 6.80 
rene 7.00@ 7.20 6.40@ 6.60 


Ohio 


River points for soft wi 





All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


nter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. 


Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadeiphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 
90@ 7.00 $7.10@ 7.35 $6.90@ 7.15 $7.00@ 7.30 $7.00@ 7.15 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.10@ 7.40 
80@ 6.90 6.70@ 6.85 6.65@ 6.85 6.80@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.10 
00@ 6.10 6.40@ 6.50 ove eee 6.40@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.70 5.50@ 5.75 coc .. 
esns 5.55@ 5.80 6. 55@ 6.75 6.70@ 6.90 6.90@ 7.05 6.75@ 7.00 6.60@ 7.05 
cwaee 5.45@ 5.65 35@ 6.60 6.55@ 6.70 6.75@ 6.90 6.25@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.60 
«Boece 5.40@ 5.65 a cove ocee err, Pere 5.00@ 5.25 Se 
-25@ 17.35 wrt, sree 6.70@ 7.40 coeoM@eses 6.40@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 6.90@ 7.55 
oBaces 6.20 7.10 *5.30@ 5.65 *5.20@ 5.95 6.20@ 6.40 6.00@ 6.25 6.60@ 6.90 
— eer ee Peer aiveas «4008 DP o.cme 6.00@ 6.20 4.75@ 5.00 5.95@ 6.30 
-@ 6.00 5.20@ 5.50 -++-@ 5.10 5.55@ 6.75 ....4 ° 4.50@ 4.75 coe eG és 
-@ 5.30 ntamadns -@ 4.40 ce@iicce a. pee +++-@ 4,00 sune® .ccs 
Toronto ey Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{..$....@5.25 $-. - @5.20 Spring exports§ ......... 27s 9a 
Spring second pat.f.. ....@4.50 -@4.70 Ontario 90% pats.t. .$5.25@5.45 
Spring first clearf... @3.40 — ee 


998-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-1lb jutes, 





Flour and Grain 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 


Jan. 24, 
Bulletint, 


week 
Daily 


ending 
Trade 


as 


compiled 
flour given in barrels, 


by 


the 


grain in bushels (000's omitted throughout): 


RECEIPTS 














Flour Wheat Corn Oats 

Chicago ...... 253 165 2,966 556 
Duluth ....... oe 274 108 . 
Indianapolis .. oe 35 825 146 
Kansas City.. oo dnee 962 62 
Milwaukee . 23 1 165 32 
Minneapolis ... 7 960 1,176 
Omaha ....... os : 615 82 
Peoria ...ecses 43 35 1,364 46 
Sioux City .... ee 109 349 70 
St. Joseph .... oe 208 101 100 
Bt. LeOwls .cccs 151 272 443 68 
Wichita ....... oe 360 

Totals ...60.5 470 5,612 8,857 2,32 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore 13 455 18 20 
Boston ...ccoe 21 28 oe oe 
Galveston és oe 12 ee oe 
New York .... 240 1! os 2 
New Orleans . 19 os 51 12 
Philadelphia .. 33 33 ee 

Totals .ccces 326 *1,142 72 34 

Grand totals. 796 6,754 8, 9: 29 2,362 
Last week .... 678 4,857 5,689 1,603 
Last year .... 663 2,992 3,151 864 

*769,000 bus bonded, 
SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
CRICENO cececs 122 535 
Duluth ....... ee ee 
Indianapolis os 86 
Kansas City. .. 140 40 
Milwaukee .... 8 40 
Minneapolis ... 136 599 
Omaha ....... oe 86 
POOTIR .ccccess 35 26 
Sioux City ee 2 
St. Joseph ee 30 
St. Louls ..... 105 27 
Wichita ....... > 

Totals ...00. 546 2,326 “4,625 1,471 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore 119 
New York 767 

BOOM cccece *886 

Grand totals. 946 3,212 4,625 1,471 
Last week 510 3,177 3,169 1,407 
Last year 481 4,858 1,996 610 

*Bonded. tSome allowance’ should 


made for duplication, 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks 


of grain 


in 


store 


14 


661 
394 
194 


15 


288 


288 
256 
195 

be 


and 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 


States at the close of 
17, 1942, and Jan, 18, 
the United States 
Economics, 


1941, 
Bureau 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


of 


as 


reporte 


the week ending Jan. 
dd to 


Agricultural 


Canadisz 


in 


7American— -—in bond—, 





Jan, 17 Jan. 18 Jan. 17 Ja 
1942 1941 1942 
WHORE cccces 77 165,086 23,878 4 
OOPM cccceses 70,074 
Ce deve vees 5,700 “87 
BOO: scviceses 17,019 6,409 1,595 
BOrIey ..ccss 9,600 8,874 729 
Flaxseed 4,975 5,239 


Stocks of United 


Canadian markets Jan, 1 
responding date a year 
theses): wheat, 458,000 
2,666,000 (76,000); oats, 
24,000 (24,000); barley, n 


States grain 


in 


n. 18 
1941 
7,019 


679 
3,746 
305 


store in 


7 (figures for cor- 


8,000 
one 


(none); 


(none). 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 


table shows 
and St. 
the short 
an 
side. 


Following 
Kansas City 
tons. This is 
only, there being 
open on the long 

Kansas City 
Bran Shorts 


Louis 


equal 


open 


side 


on 


ago given in paren- 


(228,000) bus; corn, 


rye, 


contracts at 


Jan, 26, 


of 


in 


contracts 
number of tons 


St. Louis *St. Louis 


Shorts Bran Midds. 








January 900 50 200 e out 
February 5,100 2,500 500 3,200 100 
March ..... 9,050 7,500 700 4,300 400 
BATE acccce 5,600 4,700 400 2,400 500 
BERT accuses 2,725 2,400 300 4,600 es 
MD A s5es 2,900 500 14,850 100 

Totals ...26,275 17,650 2,100 18,850 1,100 


*Delivered in Chicago. 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible su 


spection division Jan, 
shipments 


and 


pply 


duri 


of grain in the western in- 


23, 1942, and receipts 


ng the past week, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort Williar 


Port Arthur— 


n and 
Ww 





heat Durum Oats Barley 





























Semi-public ter- 

PRONE «0 60-0:4.0% nano 584 1,851 4,120 
Private terminals ”~ 30 5 
Winter storage— 

pO eee 1,726 o* é re 
TOCA cccccccs 107,717 584 1,881 4,125 

Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,074 104 57 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WREONE caccsuve 17,832 e* 47 5 
Churchill .ccsece 2,617 ee ee ee 
VICSOOER. crccvcns 1,027 . ee ° 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 eo 

co ree 148,474 584 2,032 4,188 
Tees OOO cxccece 24,216 1,377 1,976 1,276 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2 { 12 90 81 
Pacific seaboard.. 15 6 2 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

a eee 9 7 1 

OE: 6454428 2 603 12 103 83 
Shipments during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Port Arthur 

DOMED. Sxageviesss 161 14 331 221 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

eer eee 76 3 2 
Pacific seaboard... 23 19 2 

SOG 6-6 cca ene 561 14 353 225 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan, 23, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..129,738 1,288 10,973 14,858 
Pacific seaboard... 1,548 187 81 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
eer 340 102 40 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 23, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. .103,648 1,351 11,625 11,861 
Pacific seaboard.. 989 104 43 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
WORNTS hcctesés 2,461 1 53 32 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: 


some impro 
shown. 


freely. 


direct 
Pu 


ping 
freely. 
bbl, in 


4.80. 
Baltimore 
No. 2 
flour, 
No. 2 rye 
elevators d 


Trade 
Buying is largely 
and future left to take care of 


98- 
pure medium 


With 
vement i 
hesit 


ions 
re 
lb 


con 


cotto 


$4.90@ 


: Quotations 
rye unchanged; 


dark to 
85@90c 
ecreased 


white 


prices up 30@40c bbl, 
n inquiry and sales is 
ant about taking hold 
for near-by needs, 
itself. Ship- 
little more 
$5.10@5.50 
Minneapolis, 
dark $4.30@ 


in a 

flour 
f.o.b. 
pure 


ling 
rye 

ns, 

5.30, 


on rye flour and 
demand about steady; 
white $4.40@5.10 bbl, 
bu; rye stock in local 
8,624 bus during the 


week to a total of 125,009 bus. 


Chicago: 
with a 


dium 


fair and | 
medium $4. 

Buffalo: 
supply 
light $6. 


Philadelphia: 


firmer; wh 
Portland: 
dium dark 
straight $6. 
$6.90 @ 7. 
St. Louis: 
shipping 


fair 
two cars made; 
$4.60@5, 
Cincinnati: 


ample; 


Demand 


dark 
Rye 

rrices ste 
25@4.50, 


Demand 


Mod 
ite 


number 
white 


flour 


dark 


patent 


has picked up some, 
of sales of one and 
patent $4.90@5.20, me- 
$3.70 @ 4.40. 
demand 
sady; light 
dark $4. 
light; 
$5.30, 


continues 
$4.50@4.75, 


trend 
medium 


steady; 
$5.80, 


erate demand and again 
$5.55 @5.75. 


Pure dark rye $5.70@5.80, me- 


rye 
60 @6.70, 


$5.80@5.90, Wisconsin 


pure 
Wisconsin white patent 


Prices advanced 15c; sales and 


directions good; 


pure white $5.75 


bbl, medium $5.55, dark $5.05, rye meal $5.35. 


New York: Interest and activity light; 
pure white patents $5.20@5.50. 
Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend is 


higher; 
$5.40 @5.65, 
@ 4.50. 





medium 


supply ample; pure white rye flour 


$5.10@5.25, dark $4.25 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 


option markets, in cents per bushel: 














WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth 
May July May July May July May July May = July 
oe, Se 1064s 126% 128% 131% 132% 125% 126% ocee cece 118% 119% 
SOam. BB neues 126% 128 131% 133 125% 126% cee rv 118% 1 0% 
oe: Se seecs 127 128% 132% 133% 125% 126% eeee 119% 1 
wen, BA weess 127% 129% 133 134% 126% 127% esos ueue 120% 1: 1% 
ae. Be asses 127% 129% 133% 134% 126% 127% cece eeee 120% 121% 
a 127% 129% 132% 134% 126% 127% eee 120% 121% 
Portland Seattle Winnipeg Laverpect Buenos Aires 
May July May July May July Closed Closed 
oem BS svees 105 enn 106% eee 80% 81% eece coe ‘ 
a Se bene 105 108 80% 81% eee ° ° P 
aem., BB veces 105 108 80% 81% eee 
Jan, 24 .ncee 105 107% 80% 81% eee 
SOM. BB accce ‘ esas 80% 81% e 
Gak. Be weeee see ° . 80% 81% ‘ ° Cees 
—CORN OATS — 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago - a 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Tam. BL cecve 80% cove 87% 89 82% 84 59% 58% 55% 54% 
GOR. BB vcece 80% 87% 89% 82% 84% 59% 58% 55% 55% 
JOM, BB ccoee 82 89% 91% 83% 85% 59% 59% 55% 55% 
oem. BE cccss 82 89% 91% 84% 86% 60 59% 56 55% 
Jan. 26 ..... 83% ° 90% 92% 85% 86% 60% 60 56% 55% 
SOM, BF wccee 83% 90% 92% 85% 87 59% 59% 55% 55% 
— RYE ‘ FLAXSEED————, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis ‘Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
-  ?  eerere 85% 87% 80% 82% 214% 216 i. 65 67 
Pie ee 86% 89% 82% 84% 218 219% 218 Ae: 65% 67% 
pe ee 88% 90% 83% 85% 219 220% 219 “ane 66% = 68Y 
Jan. 24 ..00.% 9% 92 84% 86% 221% 223% 221% eves 66% 68% 
eam. BBS «veces 91% 94% 87% 89% 223 225 223 cece 67% 69% 
Jan. 27 ..... 91% 93% 86% 88% 222% 225 222% cece 67% 69% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 


Board of 
year ago: 


Trade, in bushels (000'’s omitted), 


7—Wheat—, 


of date Jan. 24, and corresponding date of a 

















-—Corn -—Oats——, -—Rye—, oBarleys 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
) PPP TTT 7,937 402 692 1,170 6 16 125 91 5 2 
EY. 536040964008 60-04 7,840 4,083 7,721 1,049 487 1,047 3,311 404 367 514 
BEE ci cearncasees 4,521 4,401 oe” 101 es 122 +r - és 422 
CERNE. cvcccrsecseneca 14,798 11,332 9,464 12,986 2,845 892 2,450 1,576 432 605 
CT rere rT 353 283 187 es oe o. 2,242 199 ne “a 
cS eer errr rc 145 90 2 3 4 5 2 2 230 165 
PD cov eenedston.ca'es 30,663 18,554 4,121 2,593 901 137 1,339 773 «1,211 445 
POs WORE co cdcecceses 11,064 8,935 717 971 131 108 29 1 208 18 
EL: \0.staveaenaese 5,315 1,000 és 79 <2 as a oe at <i 
FEUCCRIMGBON 2c ccccccsess 9,991 7,601 a6 oe rT ‘% ee ee oe 
TRGIAMAMONS .ccccccvese 1,761 1,902 1,690 1,059 379 556 123 195 oe 
DE GRD 06 kctceeses 35,249 29,732 2,675 7,936 226 79 452 364 379 10 
Milwaukee .........++. 2,666 639 1,258 3,785 282 33 857 302 911 1,156 
BEOGE ccccvvccscees ° rT oe ee <s oa 479 ee ee as 
Minneapolis ........... 39,06 26,338 2,792 10,241 1,455 1,220 4,506 1,919 4,009 3,920 
New Orleans ........... 1,858 62 113 399 2 ee 1 ee ° 
Wow Vor coccccccccces 537 63 337 21 4 1 38 40 ° 4 
MERE cocvovscccscce 24 8 51 ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Omaha ......... reer 13,805 8,040 6,028 13,648 346 19 418 9 214 4 
POOTIR oc cccccccccccces - 1,159 793 277 687 ee 7 és ee 156 164 
Philadelphia .......... 2,287 233 501 137 15 10 10 2 1 2 
PE, BD cccccccwecsecss 6,011 6,705 1,918 1,496 378 285 92 6 10 3 
BEOUE CHEW ccc vcccccsece 1,697 728 1,558 1,672 89 70 és 21 10 
OR, SE cvcccesecees 6,347 4,161 716 2,780 64 173 8 8 28 9 
WME cc cccesdovecews 7,834 4,059 6 2 3 ee 2 ox 27 
BOCAS cccecveccoses 212,931 140,136 42,824 62,815 7,664 4,983 16,688 5,892 8,476 7,453 
SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago sme ee ° City St. Louis Buffalo 
Geeta BOOM ciccccececves $....@36.75 $....@34.50 §¢. aa PP ee ee 
Hard winter bran ....... 1... @37. 00 ee ee ee 00 35.25@35.50 ....@ «++: 
Standard middlings* .-@37.00 1° @34.50 ....@. -@ cooe® 98.50 
Flour middlingst ........ - .@38.00 . .@35.50 @33. 50 36.00 @ 36, ‘25 .- @ 38.50 
WOE GOS cccccvcicecevers - @38.00 ~ < Bee Peery ee « - @38.00 
Baltimore Philadelphia Bosto easiness “Nashv: lle 
Spring BOTAN ....ccccccces -.@39.25 $42.00@42.50 $43.00@ 44. OO Se cecPeces B.---@ 
Hard winter bran ........ me ° 42.50@ 43.00 rr ecse@eces 200 G@ : 
Soft winter bran ........ -@ 39.50 vr. sere 43. 00@44. 00 39.50 @ 40.00 39. 004 1.50 
Standard middlings* -.-@39.25 42.50@43.00 42.50@43.00 ---@40.25 39.50 a 090 
Flour middlingst ........ -@38.75 42.50@43.00 43.50@44.00 40. 00@ 40. 50 40.00@ 41.00 
ROG GOS ccccccccccccccecs -@39.25 43.00@43.50 -@42.50 ~+--@41.50 cooe® . 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto ........+. $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
qWinnipeg ....... «++ +@28.00 «+++ @29.00 coeeQeces 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


tTuesday prices. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal primary points for the week 
ending Jan. 24, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis 454 99 52 8 3,534 4,902 
Duluth ....... 16 17 91,385 249 








Millfed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 24, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—, -—Shipme ee 


1942 1941 1942 1947 
Minneapolis ... . 10,875 6,050 
Kansas City 2,625 2,525 6,300 3,950 
Philadelphia 200 260 ae wes 
Milwaukee .... 20 3,040 2,940 
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THREE MINNESOTANS 
RECEIVE HONORS AS 
TOP SEED GROWERS 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.— Three Minne- 
sota men were honored for outstanding 
records of service in behalf of Minnesota 
crops Thursday evening when members 
of the Minnesota and Northwest Crop 
Improvement Associations gathered for 
their annual banquet which climaxed the 
state seed show held during Farm and 
Home Week at University Farm, St. 
Paul. 

Winners of “premier seed grower” hon- 
ors were Charles F. Nelson, of North- 
field, John A. Nelson, of Maynard, and 
Adolph Skyberg, of Fisher. Seventy- 
two Minnesota seed growers have been 
recognized by the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association since the award 
was first established in 1928, according 
to Ralph Crim, secretary of the Minne- 
sota Crop Improvement Association, who 
presented this year’s winners. Annual 
awards are based on the volume of seed 
produced and the effort spent in popu- 
larizing the use of good seed among 
Minnesota farmers. 

Principal banquet speakers were Her- 
man F. Skyberg, president, Minnesota 
Crop Improvement Association; Dr. H. 
K. Hayes, chief of the agronomy divi- 
sion at University Farm, who returned 
recently from an agricultural mission 
in Chile, South America; F. R. Immer, 
vice director of the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, and J. W. 
Evans, Montevideo, premier seed grower 
and former president of the association. 
C. H. Bailey, dean of the University of 
Minnesota department of agriculture, 
presided as toastmaster. 

Winners in the five-acre hybrid corn 
yield contest were also announced at 
the joint gathering of seed growers and 
grain men. Medals were presented to 
four hybrid corn growers whose corn 
yields ranked highest in the southern, 
south central, central and north central 
maturity zones. 

In addition to the special awards, over 
$1,300 in premiums were awarded during 
the state seed show for registered seed 
classes as well as amateur open classes 
including field corn, small grains and 
legumes. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 
ELECTS L. G. GRAFF HEAD 


Pritapetpuia, Pa.—At the annual elec- 
tion of the Commercial Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia on Jan. 27 the following were 
elected: president, Louis G. Graff for the 
thirteenth consecutive term; vice presi- 
dent, Philip R. Markley; treasurer, Ray- 
mond J. Barnes; directors to serve two 
years; C. Herbert Bell, Stewart Unkles, 
David McMullin, Jr., Edward W. Oesch- 
er, W. H. Robertson and Charles I. Rini. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT LOANS 
COVER 351,183,935 BUS 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Jan. 10 the Commodity Credit Corp. 
made 507,669 loans on 351,183,935 bus 
of 1941 wheat in the amount of $345,- 
019,471. 

The wheat under loan includes 115,- 
098,127 bus stored on farms and 236,085,- 
808 bus stored in public warehouses. 











Loans to the same date last year had 
been made on 276,680,902 bus. 
Loans by states follow: 


c-—— 000’s omitted——, 


State in -Storage, bus— 
which loans No. of Ware- 
originated— loans Farm house Amt. 

Arkansas ..... 1 ° awe Bree 

California .... 198 277 §21 716 

Colorado ..... 9,811 3,560 6,650 10,158 

Delaware .... 950 486 571 

TGGRO .occcces 6,140 2,707 6,434 7,638 

Tilinoia ...ce0% 28,822 932 10,280 12,434 

Indiana ...... 17,879 758 5,850 7,496 

TOWER cceccesec 3,014 38 740 804 

pe ree 103,066 19,7380 54,73 77,198 

Kentucky .... 2,466 rr 1,035 1,152 

Maryland .... 3,642 6 1,635 1,925 

Michigan .... 2,944 357 299 657 

Minnesota .... 18,017 3,215 3,818 6,937 

Missouri ..... 20,951 189 5,341 5,671 

Montana ..... 24,725 20,536 12,408 29,510 

Nebraska .... 49,076 9,798 14,415 23,859 

Nevada ...... 3 3 ie 2 

New Mexico.. 370 49 551 612 

New York ... 341 12 90 120 

N. Carolina .. 51 ees 8 9 

North Dakota. 75,127 30,349 30,453 658,914 

COD 5:6 0:006:000 16,357 753 5,499 7,161 

Oklahoma . 33,987 2,397 15,284 17,074 

Oregon ...... 4,460 2,872 11,858 13,735 

Pennsylvania... 1,648 5 429 503 

S. Carolina 1 1 2 


S. Dakota .... 47,227 9,195 10,757 19,664 





Tennessee .... 1,721 ee 546 611 
EE 0.6.0 6000- 22,701 1,486 15,695 16,764 
Utah ccccsecs 834 1,181 369 1,234 
Virginia ..... 1,228 16 353 432 
Washington .. 8,419 3,496 18,645 19,453 
W. Virginia .. 62 cio 32 36 
Wisconsin .... 3 2 o0 oe0 rr 
Wyoming .... 1,427 1,168 854 1,950 

Totals .....507,669 115,098 236,085 $345,019 


The’ department also reported that 
through Jan. 10 the Commodity Credit 
Corp. made 23,030 loans on 16,765,016 bus 
of 1941 barley in 20 states. Loans aver- 
age 40c bu. 





—-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WHEAT RECEIPTS LIBERAL 
Minneapouis, Minn.—Wheat receipts 
at Minneapolis continue very liberal for 
this season of the year, 1,784 cars being 
unloaded last week. 
miums are a little easier, but mills are 
taking all the choice, sound wheat offered. 
Ordinary No. 1, 12% protein wheat brings 
6@2c bu under the May option, 13% 2c 
more, 14% 4c more, 15% 7c more and 
16% 1le more. 


Naturally, pre- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’r’y 
Baltimore ..... 1,350 


BOMtOM oc ce ccce 2,014 oe oe ee 
Buffalo ..csose 5,064 ee 72 o* s< 
ABOEE cccccce 1,821 oe -» $812 oe 
Milwaukee— 
Py eee _— wé as 126 729 
New York ..... 4,478 oo 11 ee ee 
Afloat ...c.0. 1,468 o° ee oe ° 
Philadelphia .. 783 3 oe ee ° 
po) eee 16,978 3 83 438 729 
Jan, 17, 1942.. 18,090 3 83 468 729 
Jan. 25, 1941.. 34,279 1 339 2,799 305 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Sales moderately good, with 
buyers interested when market showed 
strength. Backlogs big and buying mostly 
fill-ins. Sales reached 44% of capacity, 
compared with 178% last week and 62% 
corresponding week year ago. Export busi- 
ness dull. Clears hard to sell. Operations 
good. Prices unchanged. 

Quotations, Jan. 2 established brands 
family flour $7.10@7.35, bakers. short pat- 
ent $6.05@6.30, 95% $5.90@6.10, straight 
$5.80@6, first clear $4@4.20, second clear 
$3.75@4, low grade $3.65@3.75. 

Of the mills reporting, 2 reported domes- 
tic business active, 12 fair, 6 quiet, 3 slow 
and 5 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sharp curtailment in 
buying. Local sales down to an average of 
60%, compared with state’s average of 
220%. No foreign buyers. Domestic sales 
divided 65% to bakers and 35% to family 
buyers. Operation remained stable and av- 
eraged 70%. Prices closed unchanged to 
10c lower. Quotations, Jan. 24: hard wheat 
short patent $6.80@7.85, soft wheat short 
patent $6.80@7.85, standard patent $6.50@ 

5. 

Omaha: Following large bookings last 
week, sales this week were much lighter. 
Sales reported for week ranged from 25 to 
125% of capacity production. Demand steady 
throughout week. Some export inquiry, but 
no export business lately. 

Shipping directions on former contracts 
continued to come in in large volume. Prices 
holding steady. Quotations, Jan, 24: fam- 
ily fancy short patent $6.40@6.75, standard 
patent $5.75@6.15, bakers short patent $5.75 
@6.15, bakers standard patent $5.50@5.90. 

Wichita: Sales 60 to 90%; directions 
strong to heavy; all mills operating to 100%; 
prices steady. 

Hutchinson: Moderate interest shown by 
the trade, especially on any dip, resulting in 
a fair volume of business. Round lots not 
included, but some _  fair-sized contracts 
signed. Softer premiums for cash wheat 
helped keep prices in check. Shipping di- 
rections continue easy. 

Salina: Demand only fair, with prices 
about unchanged. Shipping directions a 
little slow at the present time. 

Texas: Demand irregular, slightly better 
with some mills, not as good with others, 
but sales probably 35 to 40% of capacity 
average, and include fair amounts of export 
to Latin America; balance mainly family 
in home territory. Operations slightly ex- 
panded, and are probably 75 to 80% of 
capacity (some large units running 100%). 
Prices about unchanged, higher millfeed off- 
setting the slight advance in wheat prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 23: family flour 48's, extra 
high patent $7@7.50, high patent $6.50@7, 
standard bakers $6.20@6.50; first clears, 
sacked, $4.80, delivered Texas common 
points or Galveston domestic rate. 


THE NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis: Principal change, aside 
from strength, is growing interest on part 
of family trade. Shipping directions coming 
in much more freely on family flour than on 
bakers. Sales to country areas showed 
marked improvement. Same applies, but in 


lesser degree, to urban communities. House- 
holders, now being rationed on sugar, seem 
to be becoming concerned over flour. Bak- 
ing trade comparatively quiet, and total 
bookings by spring wheat mills dropped to 
about 70% of capacity, compared with 175% 
a week earlier and 47% a year ago. 

Demand for clears definitely improved over 
what it was a few weeks back. Some mills, 
unable to make enough to supply urgent 
needs, have been trying to buy some, but 
find supply very limited. 

Shipping directions slightly improved, but 
not in keeping with volume of business on 
mill books. A lot of flour sold for Decem- 
ber shipment still to go forward, while con- 
tracts maturing in January have been heavy. 
Carrying charges, of course, accruing. Right 
now most millers would welcome directions 
rather than new business. 

Quotations, Jan. 27: established brands of 
family patent $6.90@7, spring first patent 
$6.55 @6.70, standard patent $6.40@6.50, 
fancy clear $6.30@6.40, first clear $5.85@6.10, 
second clear $4.20@4.75, whole wheat $6.30 
@6.50, graham standard $5.40@5.85. 

Of the 15 Minneapolis mills, the following 
were in operation Jan. 27: Atkinson, King 
Midas, Minneapolis (one mill), Northwest- 
ern Consolidated A, Pillsbury South A, Du- 
rum A, Graham and Phoenix, Russell-Miller, 
Washburn Crosby A, C, F, Rye and Whole 
Wheat, 

Interior Mills, Including Duluth: Inquiry 
light first part of week, following activity 
of previous period, but as grain markets 
strengthened, buyers again came into mar- 
ket, and fair bookings were reported; no 
large lots sold, but buyers seemed to be 
piecing out their holdings, and car lot trade 
was more in evidence; a slight improve- 
ment noticeable in shipping directions also; 
millfeed values advancing, with supplies still 
limited. 

Duluth: Quotations Jan. 24: first patent 
$6.90, second patent $6.70, first clear $6.30. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Fair activity reported. Buying 
of a fill-in nature, with sales chiefly in one, 
two and three car lots; directions fair; 
family better and deliveries continue fair. 
Quotations, Jan. 24: spring top patent $6.30 
@6.80, standard patent $6.20@6.65, first 
clear $5.70@6, second clear $3.90@4.25, fam- 
ily flour $8.30@8.45; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.10@6.45, 95% patent $5.90@6.40, first 
clear $4.95@5.70; soft winter short patent 
$5.75@6.30, standard patent $5.60@6.15, first 
clear $4.70@5.10. 

St. Louis: New business only fair; how- 
ever, a few round lots booked by bakery 
trade for 60 to 120 days’ shipment; family 
trade showing no interest; usual car lot 
orders slow; high protein clears in mod- 
erate demand; low proteins demand light; 
prices carrying the usual differential; job- 
bers advise no particular demand; shipping 
instructions slightly better. Quotations, Jan. 
24: soft wheat short patent $6.45@7.35, 
straight $5.75@6.15, first clear $4.95@5.35; 
hard wheat short patent $5.70@6.40, 95% 
$5.55@6.05, first clear $4.60@5, spring wheat 
top patent $5.90@6.40, standard patent $5.75 
@6.15, first clear $5.45@5.90. 

Toledo: As frequently happens, it is not 
apparent that soft wheat mills of this sec- 
tion participated to any extent comparable 
with hard wheat mills in recent wave of 
stimulated buying. With many of them, 
even tenor of their way was not noticeably 
altered, although there has been increasing 
interest and negotiation. Some fairly good 








COTTON 
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*Composite figures, computed by the Bemis Bro. 
burlap (in cents per pound of cloth), and wholesale prices 
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AND BURLAP PRICE TRENDS 
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16.00 
15.00 
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13.00 
12.00 
11.00 
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800 
7.00 
6.00 
5.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.00 
100 


Bag Co., reflecting duty paid early shipment prices of heavy and lightweight Calcutta 
of principal cotton cloths used in making bags (in cents per yard of cloth). 








CANNON VALLEY 


is manufacturing one of the out- 
standing flours made in Minnesota, 
A perfect flour, laboratory con- 
trolled. Many of our old customers 
and some of our new connections 
have written us voluntarily that they 
have never had so many favorable 
comments. We can please the most 
exacting. 


CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce 


Minneapolis 
Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE > Goorin 


MARITIME 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 


Wheat State 
The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 














A 1942 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to The Northwestern Miller are mailed 
a copy of this new list on request, without charge. 


Use the attached subscription order blank to get the 
new list, and to receive The Northwestern Miller weekly, 
if you are not now a subscriber: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


Subscription Department, 


118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please enter my subscription to The Northwestern Miller 
and mail a copy of the 1942 List of Flour Mills to me. 


Address 


WN 6eadinsass 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 


One Year ------ - - $2.00 


Three Years ------ $5.00 





sales have been put through, but many of 
them still have substantial backlog and 
would like to have directions on flour al- 
ready on books. However, course of busi- 
ness has not been so dull and uneventful 
as in normal times at this season. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
which has been steadily rising and narrow- 
ing spread under the active future, was 
$1.28%, on Jan. 23, equivalent to 4c under 
the Chicago May future, for 26c rate points 
to New York. Soft winter wheat standard 
patent flour was quoted at $5.95@6.10; 
locally made springs, high gluten $6.95, bak- 
ers patent $6.70, hard winter wheat bakers 
patent $6.60, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill, 
and the situation does not warrant shading 
of prices, which are firmly held at mill 
levels, 

Cincinnati: Demand continues fair, with 
the prices fairly steady. Supplies on all 
grades ample. Quotations, Jan. 24: spring 
first patent $7.25@7.50, standard patent $6.75 
@7, first clear $5.50@5.75, hard winter 
short patent $6.75@7, standard patent $6.25 
@6.50, first clear $5@5.25, soft winter pat- 
ent $6.25@6.50, standard patent $6@6.25, 
first clear $4.75@5. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: After a fairly heavy buying 
splurge, a somewhat natural reaction has set 
in and the volume of contracts is rather 
light in comparison. The principal reason 
buyers gave for their cautious spirit was 
that they awaited more definite news on 
the price control bill before Congress, and 
until that was settled they were inclined 
to buy only for immediate needs or to round 
out their stocks. The volume of consumer 
buying continues heavy. This is reflected in 
the directions which mill managers say are 
running ahead of January of last year, 
Spring first clears scarce and strongly held, 
Prices unchanged. Quotations, Jan 24: 
spring fancy patent $8.50@8.60 bbl, top bak- 
ery patent $6.90@7, standard patent $6.80@ 
6.90, spring straights $6.70@6.80, spring first 
clears $6@6.10, soft winter short patent 
$7.25@7.35, pastry $6.15@6.25. 

New York: Sales have fallen off as buyers 
await developments. With sufficient book- 
ings to take care of their needs they showed 
no evidence of interest until Washington 
news gave incentive for additional pur- 
chases, Moderate to active interest then 
resulted in a fair, scattered business from 
nearly all types of buyers, most of it at the 
lower end of the price range for 120-day 
shipment. This turnover was, however, 
rather spotty, and while showing that the 
trade is anxious over the future and by no 
means as bearish as usual, it also indicated 
buyers’ need of moving cautiously in the 
face of generally chaotic markets. Springs, 
with a sprinkling of Kansas, formed the 
chief demand, while soft wheats sold spar- 
ingly and offered in the same manner, East- 
ern flours of this type particularly scarce, 
and with Pacific Coast grades out of the 
market, the supply is limited, 

Quotations, Jan. 24: spring high glutens 
$7.10@7.35, standard patents $6.70@6.85, 
clears $6.40@6.50, Tex clears $5.50@5.80, 
Kansas high glutens 5@5.80, 95’s $5.45 
aw 5.65, clears $5.40@5.65, soft winter 
straights $6.20@7.10 (including eastern 
flours). 

Boston: New business extremely spotty; 
volume much lighter. Some buyer interest 
as the market moved higher following 
agreement of House and Senate on a parity 
for wheat of 110%, but few sales resulted. 
Some mill agents report a moderate number 
of routine commitments, while others say 
business is flat. No unusual interest antici- 
pated until amount now on the books is 
reduced. Baker activity light, with possible 
exception of pastry bakers, who accounted 
for a fair proportion of the weekly total. 
Sales to jobbers probably more numerous 
than those to the baking trade. Family 
buyers report a continued steady movement 
from retail shelves and replacement order- 
ing continued good. Shipping directions on 
all types held up well. Mill quotations 
5@10c higher. Quotations, Jan. 23: spring 
high glutens $7.15@7.30, short patents $7 
@7.15, standard patents $6.85@7, first clears 
$6.50@6.70, southwestern short patents $6.90 
@7.05, standard patents $6.75@6.90, Texas 
short patents $7@7.15, standard patents $6.80 
@6.95, soft winter patents $6.40@6.80, 
straights $6.20@6.40, clears $6@6.20. 

Baltimore: Prices of all grades continue 
unchanged as demand shows little or no 
change; receipts, 14,371 bbls, a decrease of 
2,831 bbls from the previous week. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 24: spring first patent $6.90@7.15, 
standard $6.65@6.85, hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, 95% $6.35@6.60, soft win- 
ter short patent $6.70@7.40, straight $5.30@ 


5.65. 











Philadelphia: Buyers showing more inter- 
est, but purchasing only for immediate 
needs, and actual volume of business trans- 
acted is of only moderate proportions; prices 
continue upward trend, influenced by 
strength of wheat. Quotations, Jan. 24: 
spring wheat short patent $7@7.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.80@7, first spring clear $6.40 
@6.60, hard winter short patent $6.70@6.90, 
95% $6.55@6.70, soft winter straights $5.20 
@ 5.95. 

Pittsburgh: Bookings liberal, with all 
types of consumers taking hold; shipping 
directions excellent; general tone of market 
good and optimistic despite hints of more 
and more governmental control of prices and 
commodities. Prices showed little change 
and held exceptionally firm. Larger inde- 
pendent wholesale bakers buying liberally 
for some months ahead, anticipating higher 
price levels. Floor stocks of bakers are in 
fairly satisfactory condition. Volume for 
the week showed material improvement over 
preceding week. Bakers report good de- 
mand for their products, especially bread. 
Family flour demand active. Sales of clears 
of better grades quite brisk. Jobbers re- 
port marked improvement in new bookings. 
Quotations, Jan. 24: spring short patent 
$6.85@7.10, standard patent $6.60@6.80, hard 
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ARNOLD 


= = 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








Capacity Now 1,950 Bbls Daily 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 


—— 











GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. a 
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winter short patent $6.40@6.55, standard 
patent $6.30@ 6.45, low protein hard winter 
standard patent $6.25@6.35, spring clears 
$6.30@6.55, soft winters $5.15@5.30, bulk. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Buyers remained indiffer- 
ent to contracts for future delivery during 
week, which undoubtedly reflected very nar- 
row change in both wheat and flour prices. 


A factor also is that buyers generally are 
pooked well ahead. All this resulted in a 
yery light volume of new business which 


primarily consisted of immediate and near- 
py deliveries. Prices are unchanged to 5c 
pb] higher. Southwestern hard wheat flour 
continued in best demand, particularly with 
paking and jobbing trade. Northern spring 
wheat flours were light, likewise northwest- 
ern soft wheat and Pacific Coast flours. 
Bread and cake production was practically 
normal to slightly less than preceding week. 
This was also true of cracker and maca- 
roni production. Shipping directions were 
good, likewise deliveries. 

Quotations: hard spring 
patent $7.40@7.70, first patent 
standard patent $6.90@7.10, fancy c 
@6.60, first clear $6.10@6.30, second clear 
$5.50@ 5.90, hard winter wheat family pat- 
ent $6.45@6.70, bakers short patent $6.20@ 
6.45, 95% $6@6.20, first clear $5.10@5.70, 
second clear $4.70@5, soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.35, straight $6@6.35, first clear 
$5.10 @ 5.45. 


wheat family 
$7.20@7.40, 
ear $6.35 









Atlanta: Business pretty good in some 
instances, rather quiet in others. Blenders 
describe their outgo as picking up and 


being good; they purchased fair amounts of 
soft wheat short patent as well as some 
hard wheat and soft wheat 95%, but showed 
no interest in clears. Movement of flour 
to them good, While some pretty good 
bookings are being made by family fiour 
dealers, buying is not general. Many with- 
out bookings show no interest beyond im- 
mediate day-by-day requirements. Deliv- 
eries fair to good. Bakers purchasing fairly 
good amounts here and there and business 
with this side of trade shows much im- 
provement, Shipping instructions from bak- 
ers good. Prices unchanged to 10@15c high- 
er with exception of clears, which are 
easier. 


Quotations, Jan. 24: spring wheat bakers 


short patent $6.95@7.55, standard patent 
$6.85@7.30, straight $6.75@7.15, first spring 
bakery clear $6.55@7; hard winter wheat 


family short patent $7.30@7.55, fancy patent 
$6.90@7.15, standard patent $6.90@7.15, spe- 





cial or low grade $6.50@6.75, 95% $6.90, 
bakery short patent $6.55@6.75, standard 


patent $6.45@6.65, straight $6.35@6.55, low 
protein 95% $6.20@6.35, bulk; first clear 
$5.25@5.50, bulk; second clear $5@5.25, bulk; 
soft wheat family short patent $7.70@7.90, 
fancy patent $7.30@7.50, standard patent 
$6.90@7.10, 95% $6.95; soft wheat short 
patent, bulk basis $6.30@6.55; soft wheat 
95% $6.05@6.30, bulk; straight $5.95@6.20, 








bulk; faney cut-off $5.55@5.70, bulk; first 
clear $5 @5.50, bulk; second clear $5@ 
5.25, bulk; Pacific Coast soft wheat 95% 
$5.90, bulk, f.o.b. Atlanta, all rail; self- 
rising family flour quoted 25c higher. 
Nashville: Even though sales are not as 
good, buyers have bought several scattered 


lots of small and medium size for reason- 
ably prompt shipment. It is believed that 
these buyers have sufficient bookings to 
meet requirements for 90 days, and that one 
or two are even booked until the new crop, 
thinking that while they will have to pay 
carrying charges on these bookings, prices 
might be higher, which would make their 
purchases wise. 

Outbound business to the merchants, job- 
bers and retailers in the South and South- 
east is only fair; however, indications point 
to much better business with the beginning 
of farm work. These buyers are carrying 
moderate stocks, and on any increase will 
probably come into the market for several 
months’ supplies. 

Business with the bakers is still excep- 
tionally good and purchases made have con- 
sisted almost entirely of a few small lots 
of special grades by the larger bakers, and 
the smaller and medium size bakers are 
buying, as usual, as their requirements 
justify. Larger bakers have contracts for 
some 90 days. Prices have been raised 
from 4c to 5c wholesale and 5c to 6c retail 
on bread and rolls, and the bakers are 





DO YOU WANT LIVE-WIRE 
NEW ENGLAND 


REPRESENTATION? 


PHILIP A. EATON, 14 years Boston 
district manager country’s largest 
millers, is opening Boston office to rep- 
resent in New England select group of 
non-conflicting, quality millers who are 
co-operative and properly competitive. 
Thorough training in flour and food 
products sales and promotions; super- 
vision of large sales organizations in 
broad territory coupled with active as- 
sociation work have developed wide 
acquaintance and good will with BAK- 
ING INDUSTRY, JOBBERS, CHAIN 
STORES, MACARONI MANUFACTUR- 





ERS AND MECHANICAL USERS of 
flour. P furnish hard hitting, 


repared 
multiple representation in field if de- 
sired and highest references. If you 
are interested miller of Northwestern, 
Southwestern, soft wheats or specialty 
flours, would welcome your immediate 
wires or correspondence. Address 11 


Scarsdale Road, Newtonville, Mass. 














hoping to advance the price on 10c products 
later. Shipping directions have been very 
good. 

Prices from 5c to 10c higher. 
Jan. 24: soft winter wheat 
$6.90 @7.55, standard patent $6.60 @6.90, 
fancy patent $6.30@6.60, clears $5.95@6.30, 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.60@7.05, 
standard patent $6.30@6.60, spring wheat 
short patent $7.10@7.40, standard patent 
$6.75 @7.10. 


Quotations, 
short patent 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market continues very quiet. Do- 
mestic trade showing some improvement, but 
with all export outlets cut off except Cen- 
tral and South America, mills are not able 
to use their facilities to full advantage. In- 
terior mills, due to lower freight rates and 
the present differential of 24c bu with east- 
ern markets, are now able to do a substan- 
tial southeastern business. Terminal mills 
able to do but little of this business, as 


their rates are higher from the coast, and 
there are no facilities for shipping by water. 


Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Jan. 
24: family patent $7.20@7.45, blue 67.2 
@7.45, straight soft white $6.10@6.25, pastr 
$6@6.20, Dakota $7.45@7.60, Montana $7@ 
7.20. 


Portland: 








Bookings held at a steady pace 
during week, with little change noted in 
general conditions. Flour bookings to the 
Southeast by rail from interior mills con- 
tinued at a lively pace, but coast mills are 
not sharing in this business. Further cur- 
tailment of ships is forecast in intercoastal 
trade, thus further handicapping business. 
There is but a small amount of export 
business with South America. Some few 
bookings were again made last week. 


Local demand has been good, with ship- 
ping instructions very satisfactory. Con- 
sumption is heavier, with war industries 


an important factor in 
flour. 
tange of prices at the close of the week: 


increased usage of 


soft wheat straights $5.50, f.o.b. Nashville; 
f.o.b. mill, all Montana $6.50@6.70; blue- 
stem bakers, unbleached $6.35@6.55, blue- 





stem bakers $6.10@6.30, Big Bend bluestem 


$6.10@6.30, cake $8@8.20, pastry $5.15@ 
5.35, pie $5.15@5.35, fancy hard wheat 
clears $6.15@6.25; whole wheat, 100% $5.90 


@6.10, graham $5.15@5.35, cracked wheat 
$5.35@5.55. 
San Francisco; Prices firmer, due prin- 


cipally to uncertain millfeed credits and the 
possible effect on millfeed values account 
the government wheat program for feeding. 
All prices very unsettled; however, some 
mills did not consider this possible factor 
of consequence; sales very active and in 
good volume on the basis of a generally 
bullish feeling. Quotations, Jan. 24: eastern 
family patents $8.80@9, California farnily 
patents $8.60@8.80, Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem blends $6.30@6.50, northern hard wheat 








patents $6.20@6.40, pastry $5.40@5.60, Da- 
kota standard patents $6.60@6.80, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.30@6.50, Montana 





spring wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana 
standard patents $6.40@6.60, California blue- 
stem patents $6@6.20, California pastry 
$5.30@5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: 
are more active, 
by western 
wheat. 


Spring wheat flour sales 
probably due to agitation 
farmers for higher levels for 
Price cutting has been prevalent 


in domestic market, and no doubt buyers 
realize that flour is cheap and may have 
reached its lowest point in view of fact 


that trend of almost every other grain and 





cereal product is upward and prices are at 
the ceiling. Lists are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 24: top patents $5.25 bbl, sec- 





onds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 
lots, net cash, 
ritory. 

No new 


98's, jute, car 
track, Toronto-Montreal ter- 


export business of 
quence has developed. 
erate amount of business on their books, 
recently placed by the British Ministry of 
Food, but no additions were made to this 


any conse- 


Mills have a mod- 


during week. Asking price is 3d higher 
compared with a week ago. Quotations, 
Jan, 24: vitaminized flour for shipment to 


the United Kingdom, 27s 9d per 280 Ibs, 


jute, f.o.b. Montreal, February seaboard; 
28s, March. 


Ontario winter wheat flour business is 


light. Demand is reduced by reason of the 
high price in comparison with springs. 
Prices are easier, in some cases showing 


reductions of 10@20c bbl as compared with 
a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 24: Ontario 
winter wheat flour $5.25@5.45 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, f.o.b. Montreal; $5@5.05, 
bulk lots, for export, in buyers’ bags. 
Winnipeg: Export- business in flour was 
lacking last week, but mills described domes- 
tic flour sales as improved, with large bak- 
ing firms taking the bulk. There is no 
indication of any accumulation of surplus 
supplies, and stocks are moving freely. Do- 
mestic flour sales were reflected in Winnipeg 
wheat futures market, where Canadian mills 
offered good support; flour prices continue 
firm. Quotations, Jan, 24: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 








British Columbia boundary, 20, cottons; 
seconds, $4.70; second patents to bakers, 
$4.50. 


Vancouver: Faced with a complete cessa- 
tion of shipments across the Pacific, Cana- 
dian mills are watching prospects in Central 
and South American countries very closely, 
but immediate outlook is not good, due to 
subsidized American offerings, coupled with 
the shorter haul from American mills, in 
contrast to rail and water haul from the 
Canadian prairies. Domestic hard wheat 
prices are holding steady, with sales reported 
average. Cash car quotations, in 98's, jutes, 
are $5.60 for first patents and $4.90 for 
bakers patents; imported Ontario pastry is 
quoted at $7.60, unchanged. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 27 
Minneapolis: week. 
inade- 
30-day 


Steady inquiry all 
Prices up about 75c. Spot supplies 
quate. Sales of bran and midds. for 
shipment reported to the Hast at top of 
market. Buyers bid about $1 under spot 
for March shipment, but millers not consid- 
ering these bids seriousiy. Until there is a 


general pick-up in shipping directions on 
flour, and proauction increases, tree selling 
is out of the question; bran $34.50, std. 








midds, $34.50, flour midds, $35.50, red dog 
$35.50. 
Kansas City: Easier after sustained 
strengih; bran 933, gray shorts $33.90. 
Oklahoma City: Fair; prices advanced; 


del. 
bag of 100 
shorts $1.80 


basis buriap 
Okla. pts: bran 
Ibs, mill run 
@ 1.85. 


bags, carload snipment, 
$1.75@1.80 per 
91.474% W1.82k, 


Omaha: Despite CCC offering large quan- 
tities of wheat for sale for feeaing pur- 
millieed continued in good aemand, 
as reported by Omaha milis; ail classes of 
buyers ordered in moderate vulume; bulk 
of sales, however, to mixers; standard bran 


$33@ 34.25, pure bran $33.50 @ 34, brown shorts 


poses, 





$33.50, gray shorts $34@34.50, tlour midds. 
$34@ 34.50, red dog feed $36.50 ton, 
Denver; lair; trend higher; supply av- 


erage; bran, std, red $31, red mill run $32, 








white $ shorts, gray $34, brown $35; red 
dog, $36. 
Hutchinson: Brisk, especially for bran; 


trend sieady to stronger; suppiy inadequate; 


bran $53.25, mill run 933.00, gray shorts 
$33.75@ 34 (Kansas City basis). 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good, with 
inquiries from scattered territories; trend 


higher, both feeds in tight position for spot 
shipment, and not enough to take care of 
trade requirements; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $33.25@33.75, gray shorts §$34@ 34.50. 

Fort Worth; Good; trend steady; 
tone stronger in bran than in shorts; 
about adequate to demand; wheat bran 
$35.40@ 36.30, gray shorts $38.40@39, white 
shorts $42@43, car lots del. TCP or Galves- 
ton domestic. 


under- 
supply 


Trend 
toward 


Toledo: 
weakness 


upward; showed a little 
end of the week, but 






started climbing again and reached new 
high levels tor crop; soft winter wheat 
bran $37, mixed feed $37.25, flour midds. 
$37 @ 37.50, std. $37.50; may go higher ac- 


cording to present indications. 


Cincinnati: Demand on millfeeds is very 


good, with the prices upward; supplies are 
rather limited; b.an, $39.50@40; red dog, 
per ton, car lots 941.50, gray shorts $40q@ 


40.50, brown 


Buffalo; Continued to absorb’ supplies 
quickly; trade only mildly interested and 
not much impressed with government claim 
that wheat would be distributed to farmers 
as feed; some bullishness evident as result 
of OPA placing price ceilings on fish meal, 
tankage and other animal by-products as 
of Jan. 17 level; supply light, no material 
change in Canadian situation; bran $38.50, 
std. midds, $38.50, flour midds. $38.50, second 


$40.25. 


clears $41, red dog $38, heavy mixed feeds 
$38.50. 
New York: Good; trend higher; supply 


ample; bran $41.85, std. midds. 
midds, $41.85, red dog $41.85. 
Boston: Active demand continued, with 
a good amount of feeds worked for near-by 
needs and a limited amount for future re- 
quirements. Sellers have adequate supplies, 
but are exerting no pressure; offerings from 
Buffalo and the West on an even basis for 
bran and midds, No Canadian offerings 
and very few shipments on old contracts; 
domestic quotations $1@1.50 higher; spring 
and winter bran $43@44, std. midds. $42.50 
@ 43, flour midds, $43.50@44, red dog $42.50. 
Baltimore: Good; trend firm; supply am- 
ple; std. bran $39.25, pure soft winter bran 
$39.50, std. midds, $2 flour midds. $38.75, 
red dog $39.25 
Philadelphia: 
small; bran, 
$42.50@ 43, 


$41.85, flour 








20. 





lair; trend upward; supply 
std. $42@42.50, pure spring 
hard winter $42.500 43, soft win- 


ter nominal; midds., std. $42.50@43, flour 
$42.50@43, red dog $43@43.50. 
Pittsburgh: Improved; trend higher and 


firmer; supply 
red dog $42.15. 


adequate; spring bran $39.90, 


Atlanta: Lighter; trend strong; supply 
ample; bran $42@43, gray shorts $42.75@ 








WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 





v v aa 
HELP WANTED 
v 














SALES REPRESENTATIVE WANTED FOR 
state of Michigan; inquiries solicited. La 
Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 
WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5400, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
or superintendent in mill from 400 bbls 
up or assistant in large mill; lifetime ex- 
perience in both hard and soft wheat 
mills; references on request. Address 
5434, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 





WANTED — BY ENERGETIC FLOUR 
salesman with bakery trade following in 
Pennsylvania, New York and the Caro- 
linas—position with high class mill in one 
of above territories; have record of large 
volume sales; can furnish best references. 
Address 5439, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
Sata a cee eee v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 


flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














43.50, std. midds, $43@43.50, rye midds. 
$36@37, red dog $44.50@47. 

Nashville: Due probably to much higher 
prices, most of the feeders are only buying 
just what they absolutely have to have 
and are feeding homegrown products along 
with this; bran $39@39.50, std. midds. $39.50 


@40, gray shorts $40@41, soybean meal 
$47.50@ 48. 
Ogden: Trade was steady during past 


week, with conditions and prices unchanged; 
cold weather continued to keep orders com- 
ing in with mills booked into March; mills 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 


COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, II. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


INCINNATI, O. 











DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


BUILDERS 








P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 
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Towels, Pillow Cases, Luncheon Sets, Dresser 
Scarfs, Runners and Doilies, Napkins and Dish 
Cloths are 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
for 
EVERY HOME 


They Are Also, Every One, Possible By-Products 
of Flour 


For the lure that really sways a woman’s choice— 


Consider .... 


KENT Needlecraft Bags 


x * 


Factories Conveniently Located 
j ) - OFFICES 


New York Buffalo Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Wichita Oklahoma City Williamstown,/Mass. 





PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, /NC. 





For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 





... Made in Minnesota 





H.-H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











operating to capacity; bag situation is tight; 
quotations unchanged; to Utah and Idaho 
dealers: red bran and mill run $34, blended 
$34, white $34.50, midds. $40.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $39, blended $39, white $39.50, 
midds. $45.50 ton; California prices: red bran 
and mill run $41, blended $41, white $41.50, 
midds. $47.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Millfeed prices for San Francisco shipments 
quoted 50c under Los Angeles, 

Seattle: Good; trend steady; supply fair; 
$35@ 36. 

Portland: Mill run $36, bran $37, shorts 
$38, midds. $41. 

San Francisco: Market unsettled, but 
offerings very light and demand slow; Kan- 
sas bran, $43@43.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill 
run $39.50@40, blended $40@40.50, white 
$41@41.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39.50@40, std. $40.50@41, white $41@41.50, 
white bran $42@42.50, midds. $44@44.50, 
shorts $43@43.50; Montana: bran and mill 
run $41.50@42; California: blended mill run 
$40.50@41, white $41@41.50. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran $40, local midds. $45, 
local mill run $40. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
heavy; offerings inadequate; a temporary 
embargo is in effect on exports of all mill- 
feed from western wheat until domestic 
situation improves; no ban on exports of 
Ontario winter wheat millfeed exists but 
quantities produced are limited; following 
prices of millfeed in domestic market are 
subject to a deduction of $4.50 ton (amount 
of freight subsidy). Bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, track, Montreal 
freights. 

Winnipeg: Good; supplies moving freely 
to eastern Canada; western domestic sales 
unimportant; available supplies well ab- 
sorbed; bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and 
Sask; Alta. bran $26.50, shorts $27.50; small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand continues very good. Western mills 
are understood to be short of bran stocks, 
but have ample supplies of shorts, which 
they are pressing to a certain extent without 
apparent success. The shortage of bran 
supplies is beginning to be felt among the 
trade, where demand has increased due to 
winter conditions; prices remain unchanged 
under the price ceiling regulations; bran 
$30.80, shorts $31.80, midds. $34.80; there 
is no quotation on midds, which are too far 
out of line to attract buyers. 



















“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bblis. WICHITA, KANSAS 



































SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: A little scattered buying, 
but total volume is disappointing, consid- 
ering strength in grain market. Macaroni 
manufacturers apparently lack confidence 
that market will hold. They have a lot 
of durum products to come forward, some 
of which is already delinquent, and perhaps 
want to work down their holdings before 
buying more. Prices up 10@15c bbl for 
week. Fancy No. 1 semolina $6.40@6.55 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, standard No. 
1 $6.10@6.25, granular $6@6.15. 

In the week ended Jan. 24, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 84,451 bbls 
durum products, against 77,599 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Very little business reported; 
No. 1 semolina, $6.50@6.75. 

Buffalo: Demand quiet, with trade in 
general awaiting price control developments; 
macaroni manufacturers most active at pres- 
ent time in placing occasional contract; 
trend steady; supply good; shipping direc- 
tions fair to good, with plant operations 
on good level for this season; No. 1, $7.60; 
durum fancy patent $7.60, macaroni flour 
$6.70, first clear $5.40, second clear $4.45, 
durum granular $7.10. 

Philadelphia; Prices tending higher, with 
demand fair; No. 1 durum semolina, $7@7.10. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to 40c higher; 
sales and shipping directions fair; first 
grade semolina $7.45, granular $7, No. 3 
$7.20, durum fancy patent $7.45. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1, $7.10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal in good demand; these products reach 
their high point in consumption during win- 
ter months; prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 24: rolled oats $3.25 per 80-Ib 
bag, delivered, mixed cars, Toronto-Mont- 
real. 

Winnipeg: Demand moderate, but no new 
export business reported; no accumulation 
of stocks; round lots of high grade milling 
oats difficult to obtain and firmly held. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan, 26 at $3.80 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz package $2.35. 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 

--Week ending— 

Jan. 17 Jan. 24 
xh, eee ee eee 16,365 *13,879 
*Four mills. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


« 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


. 
SECURITY FLOUR MILLS C0. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 











Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 





Salina, Kansas 





FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard i" 








TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


—— 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ¢ KANSAS 
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Russian Relief 
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(Continued from page 27.) 
I remember the feeling of dismay with 
which we heard that this case had been 
shipped us, as we had not proposed to 
receive anything but flour, and had no 
transportation offered us for anything 
save that commodity. 

However, we paid freight on it to 
Minneapolis, and the indulgent railroads 
called it flour and hauled it to New York 
free. In due course it arrived in Libau. 
We opened a box, and the first thing 
discovered in it was a small child’s muff 
of gray fur, about large enough to cover 
the average peasant’s ear. We did not 
investigate further. Count Bobrinskoy, 
beins asked to suggest some one who 
could use this job lot to advantage, gave 
us the name of a lady in the province 
of Tula. To her, therefore, went the 
cases, and, in consequence, Easter Sun- 
day ushered in some new and startling 
styles in spring bonnets and cloaks in 
that remote district, and the peasants 
thereof presented probably the most re- 
markuble appearance ever seen in a 
country of odd costumes. 

The ship was unloaded in extremely 
short time. Count Bobrinskoy, with his 
staff of railway assistants, labored un- 
ceasingly to get the trains started for 
the interior, and Mr. N. P. Bornholdt, 
U. S. consul at Riga, pushed the unload- 
ing of the cargo as rapidly as possible. 
The system employed was perfect. Every 
facility of the railway service was at our 
disposal, and the authorities were so 
scrupulously exact in handling the cargo 
that our slightest hint seemed to be taken 
in the nature of a command, Everything 
was sent exactly as ordered by us, and 
not one car went without being in ac- 
cordance with our list. Each car was 
sealed, and upon the side was a printed 
notice to the effect that by order of the 
authorities this freight must be pushed 
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to its destination ahead of everything 
else. Duplicate bills of lading were made, 
one being sent to the station master, the 
other under seal direct to the person to 
whom the car was consigned. Only upon 
surrender of this certiticate could pos- 
session of the car be obtained. As _ be- 
fore stated, each name on our list \.as 
that of a trustworthy person, known to 
be actively engaged in relief work. 

The first train left Monday afternoon. 
It consisted of 32 cars, each one sealed 
and labeled and consigned to parties in 
Saratov. The engine was decorated with 
the Russian and American flags. Pre- 
vious to its departure, and just before 
the last dozen bags were loaded on, a 
religious ceremony, without which noth- 
ing in Russia is complete, was held. A 
priest and deacon conducted services in 
They wore, of 
course, the vestments of the Greek church. 
All the civil and military officials of 
Libau were present in full uniform. 
Besides these were Count Bobrinskoy, 
Mr. Torrey, of the Atlantic Transport 
Line, Consuil-General Crawford, Mr. 
Bornholdt, Mr. Steinau (agent of the 
line in Libau) and the commissioners. 
A thousand people constituted the rest 
of the audience. 


front of the last car. 


The service was impressively read by 
the priest and his assistant, and a choir 
of male voices chanted the responses. 
At the 
conclusion, the priest came forward and 


The onlvokers stood uncovered. 


blessec| the flour, at the same time sprin- 
I had 
time to note the flour which happened to 


kling the last sacks with water. 


Some of it was 
from the Humboldt mill at Minneapolis, 
but the top sack bore a tag marked Ev- 
& Co., Waseca. 
This is probably the first case on record 


be so distinguished. 


erett, Aughenbaugh 
where low grade flour has been blessed. 
I think the reader will bear me out in the 
statement that the very opposite is of 
more frequent occurrence. 

The religious ceremony over, the Amer- 
icans and the Russian officials each lifted 





e SUPER MARKET DOES OWN BAKING * 








The Forrest Avenue Columbia Super Market of Portland, Maine, not only 
operates a sizable baked goods department, but maintains its own bakery. A 
unique feature of this bakery is its efficient ventilation.” The excessive heat 


that characterizes many bakeries is pleasantly absent. 
With so much depending upon fresh dis- 


is close to the center of the market. 


The retail departmnt 


Playing of baked goods, the bakery in the same building can always supply 
Plenty of cakes, pies and pastry, without loss of time. Also supplied by the 
kitchen is the soda fountain, where 41 people can be served at once. Here, 
again, the rapidity with which fresh baked goods can be supplied is a major 


factor in the department's popularity. 


| The Montana Flour Mills Com- 


pany started milling this flour al- 
most a generation ago before the 
remarkable bread-making qual- 
ities of Montana high protein 
wheat had been discovered. 


In the intervening years we have 
devoted constant study, ade- 
quate laboratory research, and 
the best of mechanical equip- 





* 


NATIONAL 
pion 


MONTANA 





ment to the ideal of reflecting in 
JUDITH FLOUR the utmost of the 
bread-making qualities present 
in the wheat from which it de- 
rives. 


It is a proper assumption that the 
measure of quality in the finished 
product rests squarely upon the 
quality of the raw product from 
which it is processed. 





— a A ns 
Montana Pour Syl, Company 


GENERAL OFFICES 


GREAT 


FALLS, MONTANA 





“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B, (G) 


Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Fi lour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 









Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 











TORONTO VANCOUVER 





PORT COLBORNE, 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





ONTARIO 
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THREE STARS 


MANITOBA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
ree | Pere 


Gs oe 
222004 


“Gz DP GF I eS ars CG" 


SER OSE 











PURITY 


Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 









Flour Milling Capacity, 9,000 Bbls. Daily 





BATTLE 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limitea 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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a sack into the car, the doors were closed 
and sealed, the band played an American 
and then a Russian national air, and the 
first train started for its remote destina- 
tion. As soon as it had pulled out, the 
officers of the regiment became so en- 
thusiastic that they seized upon the 
Americans and tossed them one after the 
other into the air and carried them 
about on their shoulders, amid great 
applause from the populace. This seemed 
to be regarded as a high honor, for at 
its conclusion we shook hands all around 
and that afternoon we each sent our 
cards, as is customary, to every officer 
in the garrison. 

While in Libau, the good ship Mis- 
souri had an anniversary. On April 5, 
1889, Captain Murrell, her commander, 
rescued 300 passengers from the sinking 
Danmark and brought them safely to 
port. For this gallant action he was 
made a hero, and his ship became famous. 
On April 5, 1892, Captain Findley, the 
Missouri’s present master, received the 
congratulations of his friends, on the 
anniversary of the day, and had the 
proud satisfaction of feeling that, under 
his command, the Missouri had accom- 
plished even a greater and better deed, 
for she had been instrumental in saving 
life a second time, and had brought the 
means of existence to 30,000 people—a 
record which few ships can ever hope 
to equal. 

On the occasion of this anniversary, 
the Russian and American committees 
joined in toasting the Atlantic Transport 
Line, President Baker and Manager 
Brown, and many were the complimen- 
tary things said about the Missouri and 
her owners, to which Mr. Torrey made 
fitting and modest answer. 

By Thursday all the flour in the Mis- 
souri was out, and that afternoon we 
saw the last trainload start for the in- 
terior. Altogether, our cargo filled 241 
cars and weighed 145,548 poods, or 
We shipped 
the flour to 75 different agents, in as 
many towns or villages in 13 different 


5,389,728 of our pounds. 


provinces in the famine districts, as 
follows: Government of Tambov, 51 cars; 
Samara, 11; Simbirsk, 10; Penza, 8; 
Ufa, 4; Niznei Novgorod, 6; Tula, 22; 
yen j, 13; Orel, 12; Saratov, 78; Perm, 

8; Riazan, 6; Orenburg, 12, making the 
total of 241 cars. 

Many of those to whom flour and 
corn meal were sent were private per- 
sons, who voluntarily devoted themselves 
to the work of relief. Countess Tolstoy 
at Lebedian, government of Tambov, for 
instance, received a certain number of 
cars, and Madame Davidoff, whose ex- 
cellent system of helping the starving 
peasants has been much spoken of by 
the press, was the recipient of some of 
the Missouri’s flour, also Mr. Novikoff, 
of Tambov, the son of the famous 
Madame Olga Novikoff. All the names 
on the list were known to be those of 
active and responsible people, who would 
exercise proper care and good judgment 
in handling the food. The commissioners 
could easily have placed six shiploads to 
good advantage had they had them to 
dispose of. As it was, they were forced 
to distribute proportionately, as far as 
their supplies went. The further their 
acquaintance and investigation extended, 
the more they became convinced that 
their flour was needed and could be put 
to good use by numbers of earnest and 
conscientious people, ceaselessly laboring 
to fight the famine. 

As to the manner in which it was 





received, the ship’s welcome at the little 
city of Libau was only an indication of 
the general tone of the entire empire. 
All Russia seemed profoundly touched 
by the friendliness of the American peo- 
ple, as evidenced by their timely help. 
Russian journals were full of the sub- 
ject, and from noble to peasant the gen- 
erosity of the people of the United States 
was a theme of enthusiastic talk. Count 
Tolstoy spoke of it as an evidence of 
the growing sympathy of mankind, one 
for the other; as an example of universal 
brotherhood; and, quite without excep- 
tion, all Russian writers alluded to it 
It is true that this 
was simply the sentimental aspect of the 
matter. As for the other, or practical 
side, after all, a shipload of flour feeds 
a certain number of people who are 
hungry. The sentiments aroused in Rus- 
sia by the receipt of help from another 
nation, may be of secondary importance, 


in pleasant words. 


yet it is none the less pleasant to know 
that, beyond the actual good done by 
the flour itself, the strengthening of the 
ties of friendship between the two coun- 
tries was a natural and agreeable result. 

During our stay in Libau we were pri- 
vately entertained by many of the officials 
of the city. Mr. Bornholdt gave us a 
dinner at the hotel, Mr. Steinau a lunch- 
eon at his villa, Mr. Von Wilcken enter- 
tained us at his residence, and we were 
also given a tea by Judge Scherbatcheff. 
The Russian colony gave us a very 
handsome public dinner at the Bourse, 
Wednesday evening. Here were invited 
a hundred guests. The tables were beau- 
tifully decorated and the menu excep- 
At this dinner were all 
the prominent Russians in Libau, besides 
Count Bobrinskoy, Consul-General Craw- 
ford, Mr. Torrey, Mr. Bornholdt and 
General Simonoff, of Riga. 


tionally fine. 


It was the 
official celebration of the Missouri’s ar- 
rival. Previous to the opening of the 
doors, the colonel of the local regiment, 
at the head of his troops, formally pre- 
sented us with copies of a march, en- 
titled “The Missouri,” written by the reg- 
imental band-master in honor of our 
ship. During the dinner, the band per- 
formed a very fine composition by M. 
Jules Kapry, in honor of both the In- 
diana and the Missouri, called “Frater- 
nity.” After dinner eloquent speeches 
were made in Russian or English by 
Judge Scherbatcheff, Mr. Morshanski, 
Mayor Adolphi, Count Bobrinskoy, 
Colonel Reeve, Mr. Bashmakoff, Mr. 
Kapry and Consul-General Crawford, 
the latter reading a dispatch from Min- 
ister Charles Emory Smith, thanking the 
people of Libau, in the name of the peo- 
ple of the United States, for their gen- 
erous welcome to the ships. The occa- 
sion was marked by the exhibition of 
the most enthusiastic friendliness toward 
America and the Americans by the Rus- 
sian hosts. 

During our entire stay in Libau we 
were treated with so much consideration 
and kindness and were so heartily and 
cordially welcomed, that we were simply 
overcome by the generosity and goodness 
of heart of the citizens. 

On his departure, Consul-General 
Crawford, who had been present at the 
landing of both sbips, was given by the 
ladies of Libau bread and salt, an honor 
conferred also on the writer the follow- 
ing evening when he left for St. Peters- 
burg, it being accompanied by a basket 
of flowers, attached to which was an 
original Russian poem commemorative 
of the occasion, painted on ribbon. 
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Robin :: 


‘Hood 


FLOUR 


From the Wheatfields 
, pe Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


obin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 


Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental I xport Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address: “Robinhood,”’ Montreal 


Codes: Riverside A B C 5th Editi 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CABLE Apprkss, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 











R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 


68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLCO,” Toronto. 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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Export Flour 


INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


¥F, 0. THOMPSON ba LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Blde.. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 




















Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























feR-DANI 





( IELS~MipLAND Company 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. te Dept. ANY” 
GRAIN MERCHANTS ‘mage 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ° 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














. . MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Omaha New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 


Toledo 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 
——————= WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES ——.......... 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially ‘Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














NO COMMISSION 


Ike applied at a recruiting office to 
enlist. 

“I suppose you want a commission?” 
said the officer in charge. 

“Gosh, no!” was the reply. “I’m such 
a poor shot, I’d rather work on a straight 
salary !” 

¥ ¥ 
FIGURE THAT OUT 

College Chum—How do you pass away 
your time in the long winter evenings. 
With some sort of puzzle, I suppose. 

Victim—yYeh, the one I married. 

¥ ¥ 
NO FEE EITHER 

Joe—So the doctor told you to go to 
a warmer climate? What was the nature 
of the trouble you consulted him about? 

Ed—I went there to collect a bill. 

¥ ¥ 
THAT'S THE QUESTION 

These eggs aren’t fresh. 

Why, lady, the boy just brought them 
from the country this morning. 

Yeh, but what country? 

¥ ¥ 
MORE PRACTICAL 

Fortune Teller—Do you want to know 
something about your future husband? 

Client—No. I want to know some- 
thing about the past of my present hus- 
band for future use. 

¥ ¥ 
DOUBLE ALIBI 

Jim—Vll bet you think twice before 
leaving that wife of yours alone in the 
evenings. 

Al—Tll say! First I have to think 
up an excuse for going out, and then a 
reason why she can’t come with me. 

¥ ¥ 
NO DEAL 

Farmer—Be this the Woman's Ex- 
change? 

Woman—Yes. 

Farmer—Be ye’ the woman? 

W oman—Yes. 

Farmer -Well, then, I think ll keep 
Marthy! 

¥ ¥ 
THE TEST 

“Funny, no one seemed to realize what 
a bad egg he was while he was rich.” 

“My dear, a bad egg always becomes 
known when it’s broke.” 

¥ ¥ 
NOT sO DUMB 

Summer Schoot Teacher—Name_ the 
five zones. 

Bright Pupil—Temperate, intemperate, 
war, postal and o. 

¥ ¥ 
NO ERRORS 

Patient (about to undergo surgery )— 
Doctor, are you sure of the diagnosis? 
Sometimes people are operated for ulcers 
and die of something else. 

Doctor—When I operate for ulcers, 
you die of ulcers. 
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“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
p net enemy eer en City, Mo, 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Farco MILui Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 








John E. Koerner & Co., Inc. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE *T. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A 


— 


P. O. Box 646 





— 








WHITE & COMPANY 
“‘The Flour People”’ 


— 


117 Commerce St. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—%2, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 


Also at BRISTOL. SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ROSS T.SMYTH & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, HULL, 
BRISTOL, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

PAUL, ROBSON & CO., Produce Exchange 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFKAcH,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘“CoveNTRY,”’ London 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


| FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E, FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,’’ London. 





WILLIAM R. Law 


ANDREW LAW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: **TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 





LEITH 
BELFAST 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: 'OTTOMADSEN"’ 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘'MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
FLOUR nieeuvene 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”’ Dundee 


GLASGOW, C. 2 | 


Samples and offers solicited 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Cable Address: ‘‘Ros.in,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


L@OKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 

Reference: 
Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & Princes St., 
London 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


Nits G. NIELSEN, Sole Proprietor 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ““Mosi.” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘'FLORMEL,"’ Oslo 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 


Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 














/ libel & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL, BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
—- N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


| Dependable, Prompt Service 


| Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, lil 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


vi FLOUR 
All FLOUR caaies NEW YORK BOSTON 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA 


TZ Ta Vere 
° es 











sar @& woes 


vy a 


Flour Specialists 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 


America Forz Bupa. 
$4 Rush St. CHICAGO 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and Sao Francisco 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FILOUR ponestic 


322-324 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. ..... 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., ‘Lta., "‘Winni- 
peg, Man 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd., "Bel- 


fast, Trelamd .ccccccccccccsccvcces eoce 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla. coece 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis. . ceendeows 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. .ecescecececcesecccesesecs 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
New York, N. Y. 
American Dry Milk Institute, ‘Inc., *Chi- 


cago, Il, wcccccceeeeee eoccee 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y¥. ..-+- eccccccccccce 


Ames Harris Neville Co.. Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ...... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. ..eseeeee cocccceccece 
Bernheimer, Harry N. - Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. ¥...++eeees 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co....eeeeeeeeeces 
Bowersock M, & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown's Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y....-- 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas eccccccccce 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


eee rere eeeeeseee 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
ronto . 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co, Ltd. Winni- 
peg, Vancouver e ° 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Cs.. El ane 
Okla, 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. ecccccscccccce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St, Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; ‘Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon........+- 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, III. 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y..... 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York... 


To- 


ee eeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


ee eeeeeeee 


eeeeee 


Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
Oregon .seoees ercccceccecs 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
Colo, .ccccee e ecccccccccecccces 


Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. Y. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas cecccce 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


Seem eee eee eres eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


Seem e eee eee teense eeeeeeeee 


eee e eee eer ee eeeseeereeseee 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, MO, cccccccccccccccccsccccccccs 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn..........++.+ 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N., Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York.........0++ 
Dixie - Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 
Tenn, POUUTELITILT LETT TTT TT 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of America, New 
York, N PPUTTTTITITT TTT TTT TTT 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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E Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
MIMD. ..cccccccccccscccessccesecse 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas...... 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. ....--eeeeeeceeeeee 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... coe eoccccccccce 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis. Ind boone 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D... 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
COC, MINN, ...ccccccecceescceseeseees 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Yewccccs 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y...... 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 


eeeeee 


Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
Clty, Mo. cccccccccccccccccccccccccoce 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 


Island City, N. Yu cecccccccscccsceces 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 

FOR], GUO. ccccccccccececcccccccccccecs 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 

Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 

Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


‘“ Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
STARS, Mont. occcccccccccsesesece 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. coccccceccecccoccccs ceeccce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. ...Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd., Sydney, N. 8S. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

NOD. cccccccccccccsccccceccccccccecs 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. otese0es 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Greenbank, H. J. & Co., New York..... 


ee eeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Ill. cccccccceccccce 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow.. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros, & .Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
land ecccccccs 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., 
TERMARS CUe, TER, ccccccvenssccccveces 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn..... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, S8., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


ee eeeeee 


eee eee eee eee eeeee eeeee 


Inc., 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
eeecceeees Cover 
Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo, .. 


eee eee ee eeeees eee eee eee eeses 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

(P. O., Astico), Wis...cccccccece 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ... eccccccce 
Joseph, I. 8S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis. eeeece 


eeeeee 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, .......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas eeccccccces 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Me. sc. 
Kimpton, W. 5&., 
Australia .. eccccccoccecs 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn, eocccece 
King Midas Fiour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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&. Sons, Melbourne, 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.......... 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc., New 
Yorke, N. Yu. cccccccccccccvcccccscoese 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans, 
EM, cccccccccccescsesecseseeosese ° 


Hygiene, 


Laboratory of eee 
Inc., New York, N. ° 
Laboratory of Vitamin Re ES Chi- 
COM TE cccvccdccveccetccceceeseceres 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. ° ° 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO, coccccccceses ° eocccce 
Lee, H. D., Flour “Mills Co., eo "Salina, 
Kansas ..... ° 
Lever Bros. Co., * Cambridge, Mass...... ° 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
ton, Neb. ... 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.......- 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......0... 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOTWAY....eseceeeeeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas ee 


eeeee eeeeee . * 


Cee eee eee eres ereeerees 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. VT Ter 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...... eC ecccccccccccccccccces 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Can, ecccccccccece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N. J...... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., 
Kansas 
Midland Flour Milling Co. Kansas City, 
MO. cccccccccccvccccccccccccccccece 
Mid-West Laboratories “Co. oe Columbus, 
OREO ccccceccccccces 
Mill Mutual 
Chicago e eocece 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., “Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa, 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D. 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. .. eececcccce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., ” Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York. 
Morrison Milling Co., ‘Denton, Texas.... 
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Clay Center, 


Fire Prevention Bureau, 
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Morrison, Wm., & Son, oar Glasgow, 
Scotland ....cccccccsccce cocccccccece 
Moundridge Milling Co.,  Moundridge, 
Kansas .......+06- TOrerrrererer rr er 


National Grain Yeast Corp., 
Vill, Ni J. ccccccccccccccccccccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, IIll.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
ha, Neb. ... ecccccccccccce 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
New Era Milling Co., 
Kansas ..... Cocccrccccccccccce 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co., Newton, 
Kansas ...cccccccces 
New Ulm Roller Mill 
Minn, .. cocccccccccce 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio WYTTI TT Tr TTT 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, ........eee00. 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ..... .-Cover 


Belle- 


Oma- 


Arkansas City, 


Co., New Ulm, 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, ..... ceecsoccecccce 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland. coece 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas eeccccccccccccces 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man, ........ Ce cccccccccccccccccccoce 
Pearlstone, H. S., New York, N. Y....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont... .ccccccccces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Mill Co., Topeka, 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
Mo. ......- 
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—_ River epee Co., Rapid City, 
» Dy ccccccs 
Red b Bnd Milling 
Minn, PYTTITTTTITIITTi iii Tire 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wi8, ...ccccccccccceccceess 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, Man. 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. .cccccccccceccs eeccece 
Robinson Milling Co., "galina, Kansas. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ........+.+. eeeeeeees 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


“Co., Fergus Falls, 


eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeees 


Russell, D. T., & ane, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ...seeees coerce cccesccces 
Russell-Miller Milling: Co. .- Minneapolis, 
Minn. ...... ecccccvccccccess 
Russell Milling Co. > “Russell, Kansas.... 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn, ..... eocccccccocs 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
Inc. «. eercccccces 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont. 
real, Canada ......++. eocvee 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co. . st. 
Liotta, MO, cccccccccccccccccccccccess 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., wdc N. 8S. W., 
Australia ..... 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
WH. ccoccccccccccccccseese coeccceces. 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. i eccccces 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Ge Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. ..cccccccccecccsccsces: 
a ag Sewing Machine Co., New York, 


eee eeeeees 
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Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed * Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. ........ 

smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., ‘London, 
Bngland .cccccccccccscccccccccccces: 

Spillers, Ltd., London, England..... 

Spindler, L. G., New York........+.++:- 

Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Hl...... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........-.- 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 

Minn, ..cccccccccecs 
Swift & Co., Chicago ... 


Tanner - Duncan — Corp., 
York, N. Y¥. .... ° 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y.. 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn.. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8S., New York City....... 
7, Ernst & EM, Inc., New York, 


New 


Peewee eeeseees 


Tri-State Milling Co. .. Rapid City, 8s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn, 


Uhimann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill. ......... 

aes Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipes, 

BM, cccccccccccccseccccccccececccess 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo.... 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
Louis, TBO. pcccccccecces 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., aaaeeapel! 3 
ORE TIMER, BEIMR.. cccccoccvese . 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, lil. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical cap. 7" Rich- 
SHORE, VE. 0.65.06:400000000968608 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 

4 abv eNEKSS0S0:6.b0sR04805s+° 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling "Cc., 7 * MePherson, 

Kansas .... 
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Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. cecccecce ecccccccces sCover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


BEERS cccccccees wevccceceeeecoecs 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. ° 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
By. WD 0.0 6566505 06bs000d000° 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotlan rl 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand map 
ids, Mich. .. coccccesece 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. . 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GOI, Bis 0.009.0:0600046.0460406060 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. , 
SOWOOM, TONE, 6006 cccdesencesceccess: 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. . 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo....... eoccces 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md..... 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitews- 
ter, Kansas ccevececes 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Lapaeee 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 
Wyattges | Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 


see eeeeeee 
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Wisconsin Milling Co., "Menomonie, a 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas. . 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... oe 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
Cago, Illimois .......eseeeeeeeert® 
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MINUTES PER HOUR TOO FAST ° 





RUNS 5 MINUTES PER HOUR TOO SLOW 


24 hours after adding NOVADELOX 
your Flour is SURE to be right 


With Novadelox, you don’t have to do a lot of 
figuring to be sure your flour reaches the exact 
degree of whiteness you’re after. Once incor- 
porated in the flour, Novadelox acts rapidly 
and predictably. The reaction reaches comple- 
tion within 24 hours. There’s no need for you 
to remain in doubt for days or even weeks, 
waiting for the final effect. of the whitening 
agent to become apparent. 


Similarly,in Novadelox, 
active and inert ingre- 
dients are proportioned 
to assist in maintain- 
ing accurate control of 





whitening action. Greater volume, compared 
to more concentrated treating agents, permits 
precise adjustment to achieve the exact color 
standards desired with unmatched uniformity. 


Novadelox acts with predictable effectiveness 
and rapidity (whitening action is complete 
within 24 hours). It will give your flour a color 
and brilliance that is a delight to the buyer’s 
eye. And if you consider the latitude it allows 
you in blending a wide variety of wheats, and 
the costly, hazardous storage it helps to elimi- 
nate, you'll find Novadelox a money-saver as 


well as a sales-builder. NA71 











( Wwe BEEN READING ABOUT THIS "HIDDEN HUNGER“... 
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® No longer is ‘‘Nutrition”’ just a three-syl- 
lable dictionary word. Countrywide publicity 


‘ 


has made ‘‘nutrition”’’, “enrichment” and 
‘hidden hunger”’ the table-talk of a nation, of 
your customers. 

And in all this flood of emphasis on nutri- 
tion, there’s one thing you ought not to miss: 
scientists, experts, everyone these days is rec- 
ommending whole wheat products . . . be- 
cause they contain all the beneficial nutrients 
of the natural grain. This advice is being 
broadcast from coast-to-coast, via radio, news- 
papers, magazines. And America is listening! 
Here’s Your Cue! There’s a big potential 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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| Your Customers 
ave talking Nutrition! 





























specialty market for whole wheat in your 
district! And now your General Mills man 
offers a grand merchandising campaign to help 
make this market your own—in addition to 
your primary white bread volume. Colorful, 
educational selling materials to help you build 
a flourishing new sales volume on Whole 
Wheat and Wheaten breads. 

Have your General Mills man show you 
this valuable campaign next time he calls and 
show you his complete line of top-quality 
whole wheat flours. Then tie up your whole 
wheat or wheaten brands to the national nu- 


trition campaign .. . for sales sake! 


\ ill Y 


Full-color posters and 
display cards that get 
attention and se//. 


ld 


Interesting folders for 
your customers. They 
do a real sales job on 
whole wheat or wheaten 
breads; include helpful 
recipes for bread uses. 


HOW YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN CAN HELP 


BRING NUTRITION HOME 


Tell your customers ‘“‘where to 
buy it, and why”’ with this col- 
orful merchandising campaign 
for both Whole Wheat and 
Wheaten breads. 


Three catchy, convincing 
news ads for Whole Wheat, 
three for Wheaten bread. 


GENERAL MULLS May One 


—including a complete 
line of quality Whole 
Wheat Flours for every 
baking need. 
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